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As part of the series of student materials developed 
by the Environmental Education Project at Florida state University^ 
this volume contains three units for American history, American 
studies, and American literature courses, selected readings from 
literature are presented to help students examine human values about 
the environment from an historical prespective* Designedl^or 
secondary students, each unit begins vith an analytical model to test 
the values and life-style dispositions in the reading selections. The 
first unit examines six literature selections from colonial and early 
American history, using a model developed by anthropologist Clyde 
^Kluckholm. This model provides an ideational relationship betveen 
goals, values, and commitments exhibited In the literature 
seleqtions* The second unit employs the creative process model of 
landscape ar^hitectr lavrence Hailprinr to examine environmental 
values from seven literature selections written around the turn of 
the century. The final unit requires students to analyze life-styles 
from seven literature selections about the present and future using a 
set of value-clarification questions^ Each unit includes a set of 
student discussion ^estions and teaching objectives. (Author/DE) 
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INTRODUCTION FOR READERS OF THE FINAL REPORT \ 

\ 

This volume contains three units fov American history, American studies, 
and/or American literature courses* The Project staff with its concern for 
environmental values wanted to provide materials which wi^uld find their ifray 
into the mainstay courses in social studies (American history) and English 
(American lid^rature) * The staff decided to use literature in the materials ' 
due to literahire's emotion, pathos, and subtleties which would engage stu- 
dents and ha^M an impact on the development of analytical inquiry skills, as , 
well as upon personal value development* 

Each unit begins with an analytical model to test out the values and 
lifestyle dispositions in the reading selections* As students work through 
the three units, the analytical model becomes more complex and demanding* 
The model is applicable to the analysis of lifestyles and values in the 
students' world as well as in literature* 

Teachers* reaction to the instructional, units was jrdxedm Middle school 
teachers found that reading level considerations left them out-^'^ar^d this was 
by design* Secondary school social studies teachers (teaching civics, American 
history, geography, etc*) were novices in dealing with environmental education* 
Their concern was with incorporating environmental education within extant 
courses, and they saw the literature units as too far a field from the convention* 
The units, from their perception, demanded too much time away from "covering" 
various historical periods, regions, and political structures which were the 
normal topics in texts and for students* 

The few social studies teachers In high schools who used the materials 
reported problems occasioned by reading level, reading length, and trying to 
teach the units in too rapid a sequence* Thus, it was hard to sustain student 
interest throughout the series of three units* They reported that the first 
unit went well* The second contained the most interesting readings and the 
most useful model* The third unit found the student overwhelmed by the approach! 

School systems or teachers electing to use these units should make the follow 
ing revisions** 1) space the units out during the academic year, so that students 
study many other topics using other approaches between using the three units; 
2) shorten the longer reading selections by skillful editing; 3) control the 
reading level by editing, by replacing more difficult words, and/or by using 
vocabulary lists;' and 4) consider omitting some reading selections rather than 
use all of those presently included* 

The staff remains^ convinced that the units, when reworked, will be useful 
in environmental education* However, teachers must Jbe skilled in using American 
studies type approaches to classroom instruction* 
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All that we C4n predict with certainty Is that 
tb€ central isr;u<2 of th^ twenty-first century, as It 

Is 6f this one, will be the struggle to assett truly 

human values end to achle'/e their ascendancy In a mass» 
technological sccic^ty* It will be the struggle to 
place man pi a healthy relationship vltb hxs natural 
environment; to place him in comiaand of, rather than 
£«ubrer'/lent to, the wondrous technology he ic creating; 
an^ to give tiln the breadth and 4epth of understanding 
which can result in th(5 fomatioa of a world culture, 
embracing and nurturing within its transcending char- 
DcteriStics the 4iv«rse cultures of today *s world* 



John I* Goodlad 
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AWERICAM Lira-STYLES AKT) THE ESVTRONMENT ! 
AWARENES S. KEAKIKC. COWMIPIEWT . 



foa. cell me* please » which tfsy I ought to 
go- f Ton here?" 

'*That depends a good deal un where you 
want Co get to**' said the Cat« 

—Lewis Carroll^ AXtca in Wonderland 



^ f 



Educacora have Jong recog" 
nlzed the Ictporcanc^ of clnaaTOcra 
declslori^aakjjig as a conceptual key 
to affective teaching. If social 
educecion lo ce icora than mere :t * 
repcticion o£ facta a:id the abaorption 
of linitca data* connected ekllla* it 
dMumds student5 and teachara capable ( 
of advocating positions^ making choices* 
and accing baistid upon comltaienca* If 
chc ol^ect 0I Social educatian is the 
davifflopsjcnc of elieccivo cicizontf* tlirn 
acuOanCf; need Co discovci decisionmaking 
models vhich as Shirldy £ngle and Wilma 
LOTigstreat observe* 

**.are oore conaistenc* more powerful* 
tiore consciously held* and more 
flex'iblc Chan would hav« been 
possible vichouc {Iqnai^ social 
edt^atioiil* * . * The Job of 
education Js to bring /the 
model-Maklnl process our inco 
the open and fco iapr^ve 
the <)uoUky af the / . 
i»odei$ which ye ui^ in 
Interpreting new 
situations. 
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The social scudles 
clastsroom is an ideal place 



*Shirle/ £ngle and WiliM 

Op«ii Cut ricu] ui > (Mew tork: l** 
Harper & lUv. 1972), \^ 
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to develop such BU>del-bullding competencies as students coK^frcmt new 
social realities and try ^o make aeoalng of them« Hovev«r» Where 
teachers and their students have sought to make meaning 6f social 
phenoMTUt and to conduct decision-oaking activities » they have tended 
to employ a rational decision-making model» or one of many adaptations. 
Rational decision-making calls for individuals to estiabXish precisely 
the goals they want to achieve, lay out the alternative courses of 
action^ predict with reliability the consequences of each alternative » 
and» then» the decision comes doim to a simple choice of that altem^ 
tive (with its consequences) that gets closest to the desired goal* * , 
at the leaat "cost." 

A politicaX scientist^ Robert A* Dahl» has delineated the rational 
model in the following terms;* 



^Robert A* Dahl» Modem political Analysis (Englewood Cliff s» N.J*- 
Frentlce^Hall, Inc., 1969), pp. 101*102. 



our ability^ as hpnians^ to inake careful preAlctlona an^ our willingness- ^ 

to pursue specific .'to:i1c;' over: tine, ,7ore: l^tportant, it assurrses that 

pen live by attalaetl ^roals^ an'! tlaus^ <nits;?iany features of our cpmnou 

hyiaanness from the decisions byi-rcV^ich we live our lives;; '^owhere does 

this nodel rai^e questions ri-jout Jour ^T^olefiess as men**-the totality 

of the enterprise called 'life with its aspirations^ meanings, and 

cotJ5iitTiieht3. It SYie^as to elevate the securing of bread with the living 

of life^ a copt-beneflt. analy&iB of securing. a used car I'^l^h an *.=;-^ 

existential decision on one's lifestyle* * - ^- i ^ ^Vi 

Declslon^nalclnf;: on the sij;:nlf leant issues of life does not first 
involve questions of "goals but rather a&ks ^That do we want life to be?** 
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As Pauj. 5«ars obsittve^". * 



- \ 

i 

Living Is not s matter of attaining 'goals'* — but s matter of learning 
whoi we are and, with Alice, knowing where we want to go* These questions 
yield answers which provide mesning^and coinmltrients upon which we as 
humans may build an enduring life-style* And It Is within this framework 
that the following units Involve students In the understanding^ of sltematlve 
life-styles during three broad «raa of the American experience. 



Considering alternative life-styles with an eye toward environmental 
education raises special concerns not unrelated to the overemphasis upon 
rstional decision-making* Social studies Instruction and envlronnentsl 
education have rlsced emphasis upon ''know^^hat'^ (fsctusl knowledge) and 
^'know-hotV y^ntellectual cotopetencles; Inquiry skills)* But the directing 
of the human enterprise Is more than this* !ian must come to grlpa with 
problems of value and ultimately with the meaning of his existence. The 
analytical^ detached style of knowing ''whst'^ and '*haw** — the quest for 
rellsble description^ explanation^ and predlciflon ^ teaches a skepticism 
and objectivity for s succe^-drlven^ Isolated self. It spawns s manl- 
pulstlve mentality; know for what? — to act*, td intervene » to manage and 
control* 

While the technological revolution made man the maater and wrought 
Wait Rostow*s^ *'Age of High Mass Consumption/' It was at the coat of his 
humanness Imisocial -form and custara* As man dominated nature^ he lost 
his feeling' for life*** The tree was a thing s resource to be 
manipulated. The plsln was s thing — to be crossed with a highway, Jotted 
by cloverlaaves. The tree was not reality — but s part of perception 
which disposed men to act toward It as resource. This stands In atsrk 
contrsst to the words of a California Indian ^woman: 



* In Paul Shepard and Daniel KcIClnley^ editors. The Subversive Science > 
(Boston: Houghton^ illfflin Company, 1969), pp. 77-93* 

**!iyron B* Eloy» Jr*» 'The Counter Curriculum: A Spiritual Taxommiy of Higher 

Education/' Cooaaonwesl ^ October 3> 1969^ pp* 0-12* 
* 

***Dorothy Freedom a n d Culture XEnt>lewood Cliffs, >:ew Jersey: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1959) » p. 163. , 
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The same view of nan in nature id found in the words of Cblftf Joseph 

of the ^:Tez Peir'ces;* ' . 



V 

The linportant decisions we live are not the products of rational 
decision-makirig/* but the ones through which 'we eatabllsh^meaninq and 
commitment in our liveis* The Indians* anawers^ to llfe*s existential' 
questions (TThb am 17 Uhy do' t^xlbt?) were expressed In their .llfe^ ^ ^ 
styles.^ pur answers in th^^ latter half of th&^ Twentieth Century ^tre 
also expressed, in our lifeat^l^tf, and ntany, many^ persons hav^- quei^tioned . 
the real laeanint^ of those' lifestyles for otir aurvival and our huinapipea^* 
TJhat do our lifestyles reflect about crtor' answers to these questions?: 

tJhat is the innate character of human nature? 

Xrhat is the relation between man and nature? ^ 

!J^s(t ,:^9 the temporal fqcus-of human life? . ^1 

„T^at is th^'tasic taodality of human liife? . - , - 

,\ . . ' ■ " ' - - ^ " 

, 'Tiriit is ndrJz rttt^tionship to^other neit? 

2nviron:ikental education must, It seens. Invoke such existential 
questions, to engage persona in reflection upon t^eir own neaain'^^ and 
commituents / ' to inquitd on the congruence among neanings and conanittnents 
on the one hand, and lifestyle behaviors cm the others. This is necessary 
because^ the ^nyironnental crisis, so ^Tjch discusaeJ in our tii?e, is 
■basically a uttiraf ^crisis involving our vleVa of ourselves, our place in 
nature, anJ our relations to all'livinf things. * ^ 

*Dee Brown, Bury Heart at ^^oundej Knee, (New York: H6lt, Rlnehart,. 4 
Uinston, igTCTT 
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"Bie three J-ifestyle units in this ^series are desired for American 
history courses so that students may reflect upon map's relationship 
with the envlroniaent In a very broad, philosophical way* As curriculum 
designers and teachers we would like each student using the units to 
confront the lifestyle described In each reading, to feel "^and experience 
(empathize) with the central characters In that lifestyle description, 
to analyze the lifestyles employing the model' Included In each un^ 
Introduction, tp Interact with their class colleagues (Including tochers) 
J.n an effort to cX^rlfy, reflect, and share respcmses to each lifestyle, 
'and finally, to tufti tlie meaning and implications back upon thems^JS^es^ 
to -reflect upon the .8lgnlflcance of a lifestyle for self and for one^s 
relationship to th|^ natural world — body, mind, and milieu* What 
does the lifestyle Inlply fox^ personal concerns about i^enf Ity, self'- 
realization, and one^s own creative ^performance in life and. in nature? 

Three basic questions alvays remain to b1& raised when 
considering various lifestyles: ^Aiat? (awareness, comprehension). 
So whatY (the meaning of it ^or self, and for others), and 
Now what? (what should I/others do now?)* . 

The specific models presented for lifestyle analysis bui^d 
sequentially from the first to th^ final units/ Tha^ff^t unit employs 
a model from the works of anthropologist Clyde Kluckhqlmj which thaws 
an ideational relationship between goals, values, and conmitments 
? ('^ultimate concerns,^' existential va^^ues) * The second imlt employs a 
creative process model drawn from the brilliant works of a landscape 
architect — Lawrence Halprln, \4io sees human performance lo life a^ 
a creative process involving RSVF Cycles (Resources, Valuactlon, Scores, 
and Performance)* Ihe final unit employs a ser of key questlohs 'from 
a variety of sources, designed specifically for lifestyle analysis for 
enviromaental education* Once the students have mastered the models 
on the readings presented, it is especially appropriate to d^w on the 
list of additional sources in each unit so that individuals or small 
groups may explore more and diverse lifestyles in that era of time* 

UNIT I COLONIAL AiH) EAULY REPUBLIC 

raiT II S^-rtnGinG HITO a iWl CE^TTUP-Y (1830-?.920) 

* 

mriT III ppj:s::nT Aim rituristic lifestyles 



*Terry Eorton, Reach, Tovc^, T each Cwe" YorK.* ttcGraw-Hill, 3970), p. 37. 
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We n^ed new knowledge, new perceptions, new 
attitudes* * **We seek nothing less than a basic 
refonu in the way our society looks problems 
and makes decisions**** It is also vital that 
our entire society develop a new understanding 
Qnd a new awareness of man^s relation to his 
environment* * * * 

— Richard M. Mlxon, 1971 
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1- INTRODUCTION : Getting j a t the Meaning o f Lifestyles 

[One] problem with our Interpretation of the word 
"envlrorjnent" Is its comprehensiveness, "Environ- 
ment" Includes everything "from the skin out," 
according to one witness. In one sense, the 
breadth of the term "environment" Is helpful, for 
It underlines the fact that we are today concerned 
with the complex, total system of the planet* In 
the past, national Issues similar to those we now 

lump together under the e nvironment label wer e 

— — narxower^h^f^cus , as~~lndlcated by the labels "con- 
servation," "wilderness*" and "nature," "Environ^- 
ment" refers to "man and his relationship to all 
living things," and Includes not only the natural 
world — as we are often Inclined to Interpret; It — 
_ but also the man-bullt world, ^ 

Irving Morrlsset and Karen 

B. Wiley, In T h e Environmental 

Problem 



All life exists In an environment. Including our own life as humans* 
Fortunately or unfortunately, men not only exist In the. natural environ- 
ment but make their own environments from classrooms and bathrooms * to 
banks and hospitals, to villages and cities* Many writers feel that we 
as humans have not done a very^vgood, job In making our man-made environ- 
ments and* worse, that we have fouled up the natural environment to such 
a degree that we now threaten our own survival as men on Spaceship Earth* 
The air over many of our cities Is filthy^ adversely affecting the health 
of citxz&ns* Automobiles and Industries spew pollutants Into the air, 
while cities, industries y and f aTTfl^s_dlspose_iif wastes -at --low cost" by [ 
djp^ lnage_ Into-st-r earns ^lak^s , and rivers so that the wa\er, upon which 
all life dependiiy Is threatened* Even the oceans have-not been safe from 
human wastes* Men have ripped at the earth for coal and minerals, scarred 
the landscape, and wasted natural beauty Bxxd other resources* Men have 
clawed at the earth to build roadways and harbors^ dam rivers and erect 
cities which have become megalopolises* 

Meanwhile^ In building our own environments « we have often made them 
without regard to our needs as human .beings* Classrooms are boxes* ^Schools 
are like egg cartons* Suburban houses are look-^allke squares on postage 
stamp lots, huddled together on land the developer buXldosed clear so he 
might squeeze more houses upon an acre of land* In our cities « ([ghettos 
house many of the nation's poor In crowded conditions which seem to promote 
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Dad^v\iiatdid 
you do in the war 
against poUutioti? 



despair and aggression* More affluent workers^ sleeping In the 
suhurhs^ seem called upon to flood the central city with automobiles 
each nomlng^ absorbing land Ip roads and parking lots which might hi 
better spent In parks In playgrounds* 

These are but a few of the Issuea Involving the natural and man* 
made environments In which we live our lives* The key question 1st 
Why do/did these problems arise? How do we. explain the behavior of 
human beings who despoil their own ne^ts? Bar their own happlnesa? 
Endanger their own survival? Two quotations may not provide answers 
but do Indicate the nature and the seriousness of the queatlons: 
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Man** .knows that the world evolves and that he evolves 
with lt« By changing what he knows about the worlds 
man changes the world that he knows; and by changing 
the world In which he lives » man changes himself « 
Changes may be deterioration^ or improvements; the 
hope lies in the possibility that changes resulting 
from knowledge may also be directed by knowledge* *» « 

5 

: " Ttieodosxus* Dobzhaneky, 

Mankind Evolving 



~ Harrison Brown^ The Challenge of Man* s future 
(New York: Viking Press, 195*77 P*266* 



{ 
/ 
/ 
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The environmental crisis and m^'s survival In times of^change 
seem to hinge upon man's understanding of himself and his ability to 
shape lifestyles appropriate to survival and to attaining his human* 
ness in both the natural and the man*made environment* Hen In various 
environments have been able to shape lifestyles to survive and to find 
meaning which defined his humanness In life Itself* The Eskimo In the 
north^ the Bushman on a South African desert — the Bedouin in his arid 
homeland^ the man of the tropics^ and his ^brothers In more temperate 
zones* ' ^ 

But what of. man in America? What lifestyles have evolved or have 
been brought to our continent and what have these lifestyles wrought for 
man and the land^ as they Interacted throughout our history? The 
nomadic Indian on the plains^ the Amish farmer tucked In the fertile 
hills of Pennsylvania^ the gold digger rushing to California in two 
centuries^ the industrialist opening factories along New England's ~ i^, 
rivers > the Southern planter owning both acres and persons^ the frontiers- ^ 
man^ the sailor^ and the tradesman all lived a lifestyle which had its 
impact on how they built their man-made environment* 

This unit offers you an opportunity to analyze several early 
American life&tyles to learn more about the comaltments and human 
aspirations whibh affect the lifestyles people have lived and to reflect 
upon the Interaction between lifestyle and the environment — natural and 
man-made* You are going to seek an answer to the que^stlon: Civen all 
of_the poaeible- lifestyles -whlch-man^lght— choose" to Tlve" on earth^^ which 
are the most consistent with his real Interests? :^ \ 

One way to analyze alternative llfes;t:jfle« from the American pafetf-t' 
and In^'^the^AjDaerlcan present and f uturan"ls ^to draw upon the ideas of an 
anthropologist^' Clydfi..,gluckholm* DlscussXrij-^ human ^ lifestyles ^ Kluckholm 
focuses upon human vAluesT'^^e J^entlf les the goals^en .puxsue In their;; 
dally lives ^ the values they express about vhat they thlnk-.^hey^nd^70J:hers 
ought to do^ and the commitments men make ^^a^ give meaning" to ' life' and 
for which they are willing to give their life* /-"^ / 

What l/other men value'ultlmately* 
V Commitments^ ultlmate:.concerns« 

answering questions of ''Who am I?. 
What Is the meaning of life? Why 
X do does the world exist? etc*" 
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In looking for men's goalc^ values^ and commltnentSy Kluckholm searches 
for the consistency between these three factors and for how they are 
each expressed In human behavior (lifestyle) > We are concerned about 
how these three factors add up In human behavior to a lifestyle and what 
that lifestyle orientation means for man^s dealing wltH nature and the 
environment he makes. The following questions will help you analyze 
the lifestyle descriptions which follow* 



What Is being described In the reading? 



What goals are persons pursuing? What 
are they doing? 

What reasons sre offered for pur- 
suing these goals or what reasons 
can you infer? 



What do these goals and the reasons 
for pursuing ^hem Indicate about what 
the persons valu^? To what «re they 
committed? ;/ 



If the reading offers Information on 
such ultimate commitments ^ do you 
sea conflicts among the goals^ values, 
and commitments? 

Vhat are the Implications of this 
lifestyle for man's relatiotishlp 
with nature? for the kinds and 
quality of man-made environments? 



Re-read and make certain you under- 
stand the description and its set- 
ting, in time and place* 

Goals may be stated or implied — 
where you will hava to infer 
possible goals* 

Again^ try to get^at the reasons 
why persons pursue the goals and 
how you can explain behavior by 
men's motives^ plans^ hopes^ fears^ 
etc* 

Men don^t simply pursue goals^ the 
goala telL us something about their 
values (what they think they or 
others ought to do) and the commit- 
ments they have at the most ultimate 
level (Who am I? Why am I hare? 
For what would I give my life?) 



OK. Let's turn each analysis back 
on you and youi^ lifestyl** What does 
each lifestyle ma^n to you as you live 
your life? Does itvjielp you live? 
to understand? to appreciate? to 
change? 
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2. ALTERNATIVE LIFESTYLES 



A, Factor7 Girlgf j Charles Dickens 

The famoua i^nglish author, Charles l^ckens, travelled to America in the 
early 19th century and wrote a very contraveraial book about the Young Re* 
public* In the passage baLow, he describes the lifestyle of factory girls 
at LowftLl, Massachusetts. Apply the model to both the girls' lifestyle and 
to Dickens' reactions* 

i met at th« aUtion at Lowell hf a gentUman in^ 
titnatdy connected with the mantigement of the factoriev 
I thero ; and ^ndly putting myneU under his guidancOf drove 

off At once io ihni quarter of tlio town in which the works, the 
object <^f my visit, wore situatod^ AUIiougli only juet of age 
— fctr if tny recollection qorve in^, it liM been a tnanufftcturlng 
town tMreiy«ne-ttttd-twenlyyeai^--t^weU balarsei,pepulou% 
thrivini^ pl/ice. Thoso indicatimis of its youth which fivti 
. attract tlio oyo. give it a quainlnesa and oddity of character 
wIiLch. to a visitor from the old country, is amusing enough. 
It waa a Very dirty winter's day, and nothing in the whole 
town li>okod old to me, except the mud, which in some parts 
was nihiost kmn^-deep, and might have ^Tflp<tajte<i t here, 
on the subsiding of tliewators after the Deluge. In one plnoe, 
th^ro wo^ a now wooden church, which, having no eteeple* and 
being yet unpaintedf looked like an enormous packing-case ' 
without any direction upon it. In another there was a largo 
hoteK whose walls and colonnades were so crisp, and tliin, 
and slightf that it had exactly the appearance of being built 
with catds* I was careful not to^rawutny breath as we passed, 
nnd trembled when I saw a workman come oui.upon the roof, 
loet with one thoughtless stamp of bis foot he should.crtiah 
the stmcture beneath him, and bring it rattling down. The- 
very river that moves the machinery in the mills ^for they are * 
all worked by water power), seems to acquire a new character 
from the fresh buildings of bright red brick and painted wood 
among which it takes its course; and to be as light-headed, 
til ou;rht less, and brink a young riverr in its murmurings and 
tumblini^^f as on 3 would desire to see. One would swear that 
every ''Bakery/' ^* Grocery," anil Bookbiritlery/' and otlicr 
kind of store, toi>k its shutters down' for the firfit time, and 
btarted in business yesterday. The golden pestles and mortars 
iixed assigns ufion the sun-blind frames outside tlie Drug* 
gists', appear to have been just turned out of the United 
States' Hint ; and when I saw a baby of some week or ten 
flays old in a woman's arms at a street comer, I found myself 
unconsciously wondering whers it came frcm ; never suppou* 
ing for an instant that jt could bsT* been bom in such a 
young town mm thai 

Thet« are sereral fsetoria* in Lowell, each of .which belong* 
to what we ^oi)ld term a Oomp«ny of F^ritiofs^ but wbuU 

they call in Amarioa a Gorpoimtioiu I went oter ssreral of 
, ^ these; ftucbasawoollenfactory, acaipetfoetory, aodaeotton , * 

lactory ; axanuned them in every pari ; and saw them in their 
ordinary working aspect* with no preparation of any kind, of 
departure from their ordinary everyday proceetJinga I majr 
add thai I am well ac^uaintea with our manufacturing towns 
in England, and have riaited many mills in Manchester and 
elsewhere in the same manner. 

I happened to arrive at the first factory just as the dintier 
hour was over, and the girls were returning to their work ; 
indeed the staira of the mill were thronged with them as I 
ascended. They wereaU welt dreased, but not to my thinking 
above their condition : for I like to see the humbler classes 

* Reprinted from Charles Dickens, Agierican Notes (London; Oxford Uiiiversiiy i-res 
1957), pp. 65-70. -jg^^ 
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«f •oeitt^ cAtvful of their drMs And App««t»no«^ and vrwOr H 
th*y pl«M6, decorated with Auch littU tnakeU m come wjth- 
io Uie eompass or thetr meAns. Supposing it conGtied with- 
in zwoDAble liratta, I would aIwaja eacoufAgo ihU kind of 
pride, as a worthy element of self-respect, in Any penton I 
employed; And should no more be deterred from ooiag so, 
beoAUAe soihe wretched female referred her fAll to a love of 
dreee^ than I would Allow my construction of the real intent 
Aiid mMimag of the Sabbath to be iniluenced by any wanung 
to the vgilMisposed, founded on his backsliding^ on that 
particular day, which might emanate from the rather doubt* 
ful Authority of A murderer in Newgate. 

These girK as I hsve said, were iil well dressed : and tbAt 
phrase necessarily includes extreme cleanliness. They bad 
etrvioeable benneUi. good warm cloaks, and si^AwU ; And were 
not Above clogs and pattens* Moreover, there ^vere places in 
the mill in which they could deposit these thinM without 
injury; And there were conveniences for washing. They were 
betlUiy iQ Appearance, many of them remarkably so, and 
had the manners and deportment of yoong women: not of 
degraded brutet^ of burden. If I had seen in one of thoee 
mills (but I did not, though I looked for aomething of this 
kind with A shl^rp eye)^ the most lisping, mincing aff^^ted, 
and ridiculous young creattire that my imagination could 
Auggesti I should have tbou^t of the oareleitiv moping, 
alattemly, degraded, dull reverse (I have laeeii that), and 
should hav^ been stUl well pleaseid to look upon her. ^ 

The rooms in which they worked, were as well ordered as 
themeelvee^ In the windows of some, theft were green 
plants which were traiiMd to ehade the elass ; in all, there 

was AS much freeh air, cleanHne«% ttd oomfort^ as the 
nature of the occupation would possibly admit ot Out of 
so lai^ A number of femalest many of whom were only 
then just' verging upon womanhood, it may be reasonal:Jy 
auppoeed-that Some were delicate and fragile in appearance: 
no doubf there were^ But 1 solemnly dselare, that from all 
the crowd I saw in tho diSerAit factories that day, I cannot 
recall or separate one young face that gjave me a painful 
impreeaibn-, not one foung girl whom, assuming it to be 
matter of neceasitrf that she ahould gain ker daily bread by 
the labour of her hanis, Lwould have lemOved from those 
worka if I had had the power. 

They reside in various boarding-houses seat at band Tbe 
Owners of tbe milla are particularly careful to allow no persona 
to eiitsr upon the possesaion of these houses^ whose characters 
have not under^oe tbe most searching and thorough inquiry. . 
^Any complaint that is made against tbsB, by the boarders, 
or by any one else, is fully investigated ] and if good ground 
of complaint be shown to exist agaiMt them, they are 
removed, and their occupation is handed ever to some more 
deserving person. There are a few chiUren empl<^ed in 
these facioriea^ but noi many. The lawsef the State forbid 
their working moire thln^ine montha in tbe year^ and require 
that they be ediicateid during the other tliree."^ For this 
porpoee then* are schools in Lowell ; and there are churches 
and chapels of various persuasions, in wbicb^ the young 
women may observe that form of wonAip in which they 
have been educated* , 

At some dtstsnoe frdm the factories, mi on the hjgt^t 
and pleasantest ground in tbe neighbourhood, atsnmthetr 
ikoepital, or boarding-house for the sick: il is thei>eat house 
in tbose partsy end was built by An eminent merchant foe 
hia own reatdence. Like that institution at Boston, which I 
have before described, it is not parcelled omt into wards, but 
is divided into convenient chambers, each of which has all 
tbe comforts of a very comfortable hoM./ The principal 
medical attendant resides under the »ara» toof; and were 
tbe patients members of bia own family^ they could' not be 
better cared for, or attended with greatar gentlenesa and 
eonsidermtioo^ The weekly charge in this eetsblishment for 
. each' femitte patient is three dollsrs, or twelve Ahillings 
English ; but no girl employed by Any of the corporations 
>s ever excluded for want of the meana of payment That 
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And Mventy-flight of tbeMgirU were depo«iton in fB» Lowell 
SftTings Bank : th« Amount of who«« joint Aitving* wM 
MtimAted at one hundred thousftnd dollars^ or twenty 
thotmnd English pounds. 

I jaa now going to gtate three fact** which will vtartle 
ft large claas of readers on this eide of the Atlantic, very 
mnch. 

Firstly, there is a joint^stock piano in a great many of 
the boarding-houses. Secondly, nearly all theee young ladies 
eubftcpbe to circulating libraries. Thirdly, they have got up 
among themaelves a periodical called The Lowir.L OjfeiuKq, 
^'A repository of original articles, written exclusively by 
fiimales actively employed in th^ mills," — which is duly 
printed, published, and sold ; whereof I brought away 
from Lowell four bunxlred good solid pages* which I hav« 
vead from beginning to end. 

The lafge dass of readers^ startled^by these facts^ will 
eidaim, with one vo^ce, How very preposterous I " On my 
deferentially inquirinj^ why they wijl answer, These things 
are above their station. In reply to that objection, I would 
beg to ask what their station is. 

It ia their «Ution to work. And they do work. Thoy 
labour in these mills, upon an average, twelve hours a day, 
which is unquestionably work, and pretty tight work too. 
Perhaps it is above thoir station to indulge in such amuse- 
mente, on any terms. Are we^quito sure that we in England 
have not f6rmed our ideas of the "^station" of working people, 
from a^ustoming ourselves to the contemplation of that class 
as they are, and not as they might be? I think that if we 
examine our own feelings, we shall And that the pianos,-and 
the circulating libraries, and even the Lowell Offering, startle 
ue by their novelty, and not by their, bearing upon any 
abstract question of right or wrong. ~ — ^ 

For myself, I know no station in wlAch, the occupation 
of to-day cheerfully done and the occupation of to^morrow 
di««rfully looked to,^ any one of these pursuits is not most 
humanising and laudable, t kiiow no station which is 
rendered more endurable to the person in it* oi* more safe 
to ths person out of it, by having ignorance for its associate. 
I know no station which h^ a right to monopolise the means 
of mutual instruction, improvemsntr and rational entertain^ 
mnt ; of which has ever eontinui^ to be a station ^ery long, 
after seeking to do so^ 

01 the oierits of the Litwell OfTering as a literary pro- 
duction, I will only observe, putting entirely Out of sight the 
fact of the articles having been written by these gtrk after 
the arduous laboura ol the day, that it will compare 
advantsgeously.with a great many Engliab Annuals. It is 
pleasant to find that many ol its Tales are ol the MilU 
and of those who work in them; that they inculcate habits 
of self^lenial and contentoient, and teach good doctrines of. 
enlarged benevolence, A etrong fMling for the beauties o£ 
nature, as dispUyed in the solitudes the writera have left at 
home, bieathes through its fx^ges like wholesome irillage air ; 
and though a circulating library is a favourablo school for 
the study of such topics, it has very scant allusion to fine 
clothea, fine marriages, fine houses, or fine life. Sonin iK-r?«4ins~ 
might object to the papers being signed oc^^aHJoitahy with 
rather fine names, but this is an Anierif an faitltion. One of 
the provinces of tbs etats legislature of ^i^mxdimntiH is to 
alter ugly names into pretty ones, m tlto childien improve 
upon the tastes of their parents. These changes costing 
little or nothing, scores of Mary Amies arc solemnly con- 
verted into Bevelinae every session. 

It is said that on the occasion of a visit from Oeneral 
Jackson or General Harrison to this town (I forget which, 
but it is not to the purpose), he walked through three miles 
end a half of these young laidiea all dressed out with parasols 
and silk stockings^ But as I am not aware that any worse 
consequence ensued, than a sudden looking«up of all the 
parasols and sUk stockings in the market; and perhaps the 
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bwkruptcy of tome •p«culiiive N«rvr l^ngUnd^r wbo bought ' 
thtm M up at any prk«v in «xp«eUiion of a demand tLat 
mvtr cam* ; I Mi no grMi atore by ib« circumstance* 

In ihia brief account of LowelU and inad«quate «cpi«8sion 
of th« gratifi^tioD it yielded m*^ and cannot bil afford 
to any foraiffiter to whom the condition of auch people at 
honi# ia a aubjoct of intemt and anxious apeculation^ 1 have 
eararuUyal)ciainad from drawing a comparison between thead 
factories and those of our own land. ' Many of the circum* 
ziMcm whose atrong influence hia Wd at work for years tn ^ 
our manufacturing tonns have not sriiftD htre; and there 
is no nanufacturLng population in Lowell^ so to apeak: for* 
tbeee giris (ofUn the daughters of amaU farmer^^ fiotnm from 

other States^ remain a hw years in ibs mill% ttid then go 
home for good. 

The contrast would a strong one^ for it would be 
betweeit the Good and £vil, the iTfing light and deepest 
shadow* I abstain from it^ because I deem it just to do^> 
But I only the more earnestly abjure alt those whose eyes 
nay rest on these pAgea, to pause and refleet upon the 
di^renoe between this town and those great haunts of 
desperate misery! to call to mind, if they can in the midst 
of party strife and squabble, the efforts that must bo made 
to purge them of their sufiering and danger: and Iast> and 
foremost, to remember how the precieiis Time is rushing by. 



i 
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B. ^^;;*^QU*i^: ;>.he HarpoonejTt Herman Melvill« 



One most fascinating characters in Herman Meaville»s Mo^at^ick 

is Queeqaeg/ the harpooner, a tatooad "pagan" who could drive his st^sl 
point t^ue to its mark. In the passage* bslow, Queequeg has come upon 
troubled times. Apply the iBodel to his and to his fellows goals, values, and 
commitments. Relate these to man's relationship.^ o the natural world. 



UPON iearching, it was found that the casks last 
struck Into the hold were perfectly sounds and 
that the lonk must he further ofF. 80, tt boing 
calm wGather, they broke out deeper and deeper, 
diaturhing the aluuibore of the huge ground-tier butta ; and 
from that black midnight aending those gigantic molot into 
the daylight above. So deep did they go; and so ancient, 
tnd Corroded, and w^y the aspect of the lowermost 
puncheons, that you almost looked iek^-^r some mouldy 
corner*stone cask containing coina of Captain Noah, with 
copiea of the poated placards), vainly warning the infatu- 
ated old world from the flood. Tieice after tierce, too, of * 
water; and bread, and beef, and shooks of staves, and imi 
bundlea of hoopa, were hoiated out, till at laat the piled 
decka were hard to get about; and the hollow hull echoed 
underfoot, as if you were treading over empty catacombs, 
and reeled and I'olled In tbe aea like an airfreighted demi- 
john. Top-heavy waa the ahiti^ at« a dinnetleaa atudent with 
all Aristotle in his head. Well wan it that the Typhounti 
' did not viait them then. 

Kow, at this ttnie it was that my poor pagan companion, 
and fufit boBom^fnend, Queequeg^ wan tteised with a fever, 
which brought him nigh to his endless end. 

Be it said, that-in this -vocation of whaling^ ainecurea 
* arc unknown ; dignity and dangei* go hand in hand ; till you 
get to be Captain, the higher you rise the harder you toil- 
80 with poor Queetiueg, who, a$« harpooneer, muKt not only 
face all the rage of the living whale, but — aa we have elise- 
where seen — mount his dead back in a rolling aea; and 
finally descend intSb the gloom of the hold, and bitta*]y 
^ «w^ting all day in that subterraneous confineutent, roso- 
Jately^ manhandle the clumsiest casks and see to their 
stowngfK. To be shorty among whalemen, the harpooncrri 
are the holderi^, ao called. 

Poor Queequegt when the ship was about half disem* 
bowellod, you should have Htoopcd over the hatchway, and 
peeked down upon him there; where, atrippcd to his 
wooUenjJrawera, thejtattooed navage was crawling abinit 
amid that dampti^f'sa and »Iime, like a green spotti'd MzuiA 
at the bottom of a well. And a well, or fin ire-hon^e, it 
somehow proveil to him, poor T^gnn; wherCt strungc 
say, for all the heat of his sweatings, he caught a terriblt^ 



* Reprinted Trom Herman Melville, Moby, Dick (New Yorkt Holt,Binehart 4 
winaton^Inc, l%kH PP' 517-523. 
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chill which lapflod k»to a fcvpr; and at Unt^ after tome 
daya'jsutfermfj, I«id ^im in'hift hxutimocfc, olo«e to the very 
till of the door of dcB^h, How he wasted and wasted away . 
in those few loDg41|^ring days^ till there seemed but Httlc 

left of hiDi but hi^Same and tattooing. But as all else 
^ in him thinned^ his check-bones grew sharper^ his 
eyos, nevertheless, JAmed^ grt>w (ulleyr and fuller; they 
became of ar^tra^a|8<*'tii*^**» lustre; alid mildly but 
deeply looked out icKi^ou there froni hjs;,8ickiiiiiss,--a^on- 
drous tcstimoayLlS^^ in him wM<^ 

^Could nQt die, or jf^weakened.- And like circles on the 
water, which, as 4^ grow fainter, expand; so his,e>es 
Bcemcd rounding a«| rounding, lik^the riligaLof Eternity* 
An awe that cannoj^|i>e named would steal ovet* you as you 
sat by the side of *t%)s waning savage, and saw as strange 
things in his face, as any beheld who were bystanders when 
Zoroaster died. For whatever is- truly wondrous and fear- 
ful in man, never yet was put into words or books. And 
the di*awing near o^Doath, which alike levels all, alike iiM- 
presses t^lKwith a last i^evelation, which only an author 
from the dead could adequately telL So that — let u» say 
ic again — ho aymg uiiaidee or i>rcek ^ad higher ~anu iioitef 
thoughts than those, whose mysterious shades you saw 
creeping over the faee^of poor Qucequeg, as he quietly lay 
in his swaying hamjfaock, and the rolling scU s'ecmed gently 
rocking htm to his final rest,, and the ocean's invisible 
flood-tide lifted him higher and higher ^towards his des- 
tined h^ven. 

Kot a man of the cr^w but gave him up; and, as for 
Queequcg himself, what he^iiDH^Itt ot his case was forri- 
t>ly shown by a cUrioUR favor he asked. called one to 
him in the gray morning watch, when the diiy wa!4 just 
breaking, and taking hji^ hand, said that white in Nan* 
tucket he had chanced to see certain little canoes of dark 
wood, like the rich war*wood of his native Isle; and upon 
' inquiry, he hqd learned that all whalemen who died in 
Kantuchet were laid in those same dark canoes^ and that 
the fancy of being so laid had mucb pleased him; for it 
Vas not unlike the custom of his own' race, who, after em- 
balming a dead warrior^ stretched him out in his canoe, and 
to left him to be floated away to the starry archi|^agoi^ ; 
for not only do they believe that the stars lure i^tes, but: 
that far beyond all visible horizons, their own mild, uu.~ 
continented seas, interflow with tiie blue heavens; and so 
form the. white breakers of the milky wity. He added, that 
he shuddered ftt the thought of being buried in his ham- 
mock, according to the usual sea-custom, tossed like sonic- 
thing vile to the death-devoui*ing sharks, ^o : he desired a 
canoe like thdso of Kantiicket> aU the more congenial to 
him, being a whaleman, that like a whale-boat these coflhi- 
canoea were without a keel; though that involvcnl but iiu- 
ceilain steering, and much leeway adown the dim agc»H. 

Now, when this strange circuJiistanoc was made kiKiwn 
aft, the carpenter was at once commanded to do QuecHjueu'^ 
bidding, whatever it might include. There was efeme 
heathenish, coffin-colored old lumber abc&rd, whi(jh, ujnm 
a long previous voyage, had been cut fi-oin the aboH^iiUiil 
groves of the Lackaday islands, and from these dark iihiuUs ' 
the .coffin yas recommended to be made, sooner was 
the carpenter apprised. of tbe^rder, than taking his rule- 
he forthwitb with all the indifferent promptitude of his 
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character, proceeded ipto the forecastle and took Qnw 
queg-s measure with gr^t accuracy, »'ci?iilarlv chalkiiii; 
Qucequeg's person as he shifted the ruli^ 

"Ah! poor fellow r he'll: have to die nowT' cjacplati^iJ 
the-Long Island sailor 

Going to his vice-bench, the carpenter for dnw^inico 
Mke and general reference, now^ transferrliiglf niOiuniml 
on It the jxact length the coffin was to be, anrf then mailc 
the transfer permajicnt by cutting two notchfes at its ex- 
tremities. This done, he mars^aIled the pidnks and 
tools, and to work 

When tlie lai&t nail was driven, and the lid duly pliinr*! 
and fitted, he lightly shouldered the coffiri j*^d vent for 
ward with it, inquiring whether they were ready for it yet 
to that direction. 

Overhearing the indignant but half-humorous cries i^ifli 
which the people on deck b^an to drive the coffin t^v^nw 
Queequeg, to every one's consternation, commanded that 
the thing should be inatantly l^i-ought to him, nor was there 
any denying him ; seeing that, of all mortals, some dying 
men are the most^tyrannical ; and certainly, since tbxf will 
shortly trouble liS so little for evermore, the poor fellows 
ought to be indulged 

Leaning over in his hammock, Queequeg long r^rd^ 
the coffin with an attentive eye. He then called for his 
harpoon, had the wooden stock drawn frqm it^ and then 
had the iron part placed in the coffin along with one of the 
paddles of hia boat^ All by his own request, also, biscuits 
were then ranged round the Bides withiii; a flask of fresh 
water, was placed at the head, and a small bag of woody * 
earth flci^aped up in the hold at the foot; and a piece of 
sailK^loth being rolled up for a pillow, Queequeg mmj^n- 
treated to be lifted into his final bed, ^hat he might make 
trial of its comforts, if any it had, He'lay without Moving 
a few minutes, then told one to go to his bag and bring 
out his little god, Yojo. Then crossing his arms on his 
breast with Tojo between^ he called for the coffin lid (hatch 
he called it) to be placed over him. The head part turned 
over with a leather hinge, and there lay Queequeg in his 
cpffin with little but his comp<M(ed countenance in view. 
"Barmai" (it will do; it is easy), he murmured wt last^ 
and signed to be replaced id his hammock. 

But ere this was done, Pip, who had been slily holering 
near by all this while, drew nigh to him where he lij, and 
with soft sobbings took him by the hand; in the other, 
holding his tambourine. 

'* Poor rpver ! will ye never have done with all this weary 
roving? where go ye now? But if the currents carry ye to 
those sweet Antilles where the beaches are only beat with 
wateHilies, will ye do One little errand for me? Seek out 
one Pip, who's now been missing long : I think he's in those 
far Antilles. If ye find him, tbe^ comfort him; for he 
must be very sad; for look! he's left his tambourine be- 
hind;— I found it Rig^a-dig, dig, dig! Now, Queequeg, 
die; and Pli beat yeyour dying march*" ^ 

'*I have heard," murmured Starbuck, gaJing down the 
scuttle^ ^'ihat in violent fevers, meui all ignorance^ have 
^-talked-inr^auoienMongueat^d-^hat-wh^Qr^he-myit^ 



probed, it turns out alifiTays ttiat in their wholly forgotten 
childhood those ancient tongues Iiad been really spoken in 
their hearing by some lofty scholars. So, to my fond faith, 
poor Pip, In this strange sift*eetne±js of hi» lunacy, brings 
.^^^venly vouchers of all our heavenly homtfs. Whei'e 
learned he that, but there?— Hark! he speaks ooAia: buf 



. ^ — ^ ^ si 

''Form two and two I Let's make a General of him! 
Ho, whei^*« his harpooD? Liijr it across her<*. — Kig-ft^ligi" 
dig, dig I huzza ! Oh, for a game cock now to'ait upon hit 
liead aitd crow! Que^queg dies gained— mind ye that; 
Queequeg dies game!— take ye good heed of that; Quee- 
queg dies gamel Iisay ; game, game, game! but base little 
Pip, he died a coward; died all a-shiver; — out upon Pip! 
Eaik ye; if ye And Pip, tell all the Antilles he's a rua* 
away ; a coward, a coward, a coward ! Tell thom he jumped 
from a whale-boat ! IM nfever beat my tambourine over 
base Pip, and hail him General^ if he were once more 
dying here* No, no ! shame ujwn all cowards — shame upon 
them! Let 'em go drown like Pip, that jumped from a 
whale-boat Shame ? shame I " 

' Duriag all this, Queequeg lay with closed eyes, as if in 
a dream. Pip was led away, and the sick man was re- 
placed in his hammock. 

But now that he had apparently made every preparation 
for death; now that his coffin was proved a good fit, Quee- 
queg suddenly rallied; soon there seemed no need of the 
carpenter's box : and thereupon, when some expressed their 
delighted surprise, he, in substance, said, that the cause of 
liis sudden convalescence was this; — at a critical moment, 
he had jost recalled a little duty ashore, which he was 
leaving undone ; and therefore had changed his mind about 
dying: he could not die yet, he averred* They asked ^^T^^f 
then, whether to live or die was a matter of his own sov* 
ereign will and pleasure. He answered, certainly. In a 
word^ it was Queequeg's conceit, that if a man made up 
mind to live, mere sickness could not kill him: nothing but 

a whale, or a gale, or some violent, ungovernable, unin* 
telligent destroyer of that sort. 

Now, there is this noteworthy difference between gav^ 
age and civilized ; that while a sick, civilized man may be 
six mtmths convalescing, generally speaking, a sick savcge 
is almost half^well again in a day. So, in good time my 
Queequeg gained strength; and at length after sitting on 
the wimUass for a few indoleut days (but eating with a 
vigoi'ous appetite) he suddenly leaped to his teet, threw 
out his arms and legs, gave himself a good stretching, 
yawned a little bit, and then springing into the head of his 
hoisted fajoati and poising a harpoon, pronounced himself 
gt for a fis^t 

With a wild whimsiness, he now used his coffin for a 
sea-chest; and emptying into it his canras bag of clothes, 
set them in order thei'e* Many spare hours he spent, in 
carving the lid with all manner of grotesque figures ami 
drawings ; and it seemed thatf hereby he was striving, in his 
rude way, to copy parts of the twisted tattooing on his 
Body. And this tattooing had been the work of a dcpartrnl 
prophet and seer of hfs island, who, by those hieroglyphic 
marks, had written out on his body a complete theory of 
the heavens and the earth, and a mystical treatise on the 
art of attaining truth ; so that Queequeg in his own ]:>roper 
person was a riddle to unfold; a wondrous work in ono 
volume; but whose mysteries not even himself could read, 
though his own live heart beat against them; and these 
mysteries were therefore destined in the end to moulder 
away with the living parchment whereon they wore in- 
scribed, and so be unsolved to the last And this thought 
it must have been which suggested to Ahab that wild ex* 
clamation of his, when one morning turning away from 
surveying poor Queequeg — ^'Oh, devilish tontalization of 
the gods!" ah 
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C. Thorott t W»ld«tt Pood ud tha M>in> Wood> 

"I bom," Thoreau wrot«, "in th« memt f»Tor«d apot on — *nd 

ju»t in th«\nick of tim« too." Hwar D»Tid Thor«»u*« apot vm Concord, Hms* 
•chu««tt», ind hla ti«a of tirth mm 1817. Aft«r attwiding H«rwd Colleg«, 
ThOTMU workW in Concord «• « handyMun and wrote until hi* d«ath in 1862 • 
Tod«7^ hi« Witing* ar« wldvlr r»ad, and hi* lif«»tyl« hi» th« subject of 
itudj' wid dlicusslon. 



Tha •«T«i'al passagM raprlnted balow ara takfln from hl> j|^,dtn— ralatlng 
hia eo^riancis on tha banks of Waldan Pond, withdrawn froM Concord aociaty, 
and froa his tjalna Wooda — offering his raflactions upon trarsls in a natur- 
al setting whifth was just bscinnlng to fssl "ciTmeation." 

\ When I first look up my abode in the wooda, that is^ 
t^egan to spend my nights as weU as days there, which, by 
. ' dLt^dent, was on Independence day, or the fourth of July, 

lti45. m^^^house was not finished for winter, but was merely 
a\dett^nce against the rain, without plastering or chimney> 
thp wuUs being of rough weather-stained boards, with wide 
thinks, which made it cool at night. The upright white 
he^n studs and freshly planch door and window casings 
gav^ it a dean and airy look, especially in the morning, 
when its timbers were sahiratetl with dew, so that I fancied 
that^by noon some swec^t gum would exude from them. To 
my jmaginatTOn it retained throughout the day more or less 
of this auroral character, reminding me of a certain house 

on a\mountam which I had visited the year before. This * 
was airy %nd unplastered cabin, fit to entertain a travel- 
hng g(>d, and where a goddess might trail her gamients. 
The winds which passed over my dwelling were such as 
sweep \over the ridges of mountains, bearing the broken 
strains, 'pr celestial parts only, of terrestri^ music. The morn- 
ing Wind forever blows, the poem of creation is uninter* 
ruptAl; but few are the ears that hear it Olympuat is but 
the oljlsjde of the^<earth every where* 

The only house I had been the owner of before^ if I 
except a boat, was a tent, which 1 used occasionally when 
making excursions in the summer, and this is still roHed up 
in^myljgarrki but the boat, after passing from hand to hand, 

has gtine ^own the stream of time* With this more sub- ^ . _ 

stantiJi shelter about me, I had made some progress toward 

settling in the vtrorld. This frame, so slightly clad, was a sort 

of cr>'Mallkza|ion around me, and reacted on the builder. 

It wasl sugg^ive somewhat as a picture in outlines. I did 

not netd to out doors to take the air, for the atmosphere 

withJn had lost none of its freshness. It was not so much 

withinldobr^ as behind a door where 1 sat, (^en in th© 
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rainiest weath«r. The Harivansa says, "An abod^ without 
birds is like a meflt without seasonrn^^." Such wa* not my 
abode, for 1 found myself suddenly neighbor to die birds; 
not by having imprisoned onc> but having caged myself near 
tbein. I wai not only nearer to some of those which com- 

monly ft«quent the garden and the orchard, but to those 
wilder and more thrilling sODg^ers oi the torest whitfi never, 
or rarely, serenade a villagers—the wood-thrush, the veery> 
the scstrht tanager, the field-sparrow, the whippoorwillf and 
many others«^v# 

Time is but the stream I go a-fishing in, I drink at it; but 
while 1 drink I see the sandy bottom and detect how shalk)w 
.it is. Its thtn current sUdes away, but eternity remains, I 
Dvould drink deeper; fish in the sky, whase bottom is pebbly 
with stars. 1 cannot count one. 1 know not the first letter of 
die alphabets I have always been regr^etting that I was not as 
wise iis the day 1 was bom. The intellect ii a cleaver; it 
discerns and rifts its way into the secret of things. 1 do not 
wish to be any mote busy with my hands thar^is necessary^ 
My head is hands and feet. 1 feel all my best faculties con- 
centrated in it. My mstinct tells me that my head ls an organ 
for burrowing, as some creatures use their snout and fore- 
pawSp and with ft I would mine and burrow my way through 
these hills. I think that the richest vein is somewhere here- 
abouts: so by the divining rod and thin rising vapors I judge; 
and here I will begin to mine^ v ^ • i> 

No taoe which we can give to a matter will stead us so 
well at last as the tr\ith. This alone wears well. For the 
most pait, we are not where we arc, but in a false position. 
Through an infirmity of our natures^ we suppose a case, and 
put ourselves into it* and hence are in two cases at the same 
time> and it is doubly difficult to get out. In sane moments 
we regard only the facts> the case that is. Say what you have 
to say, not what you ou^. Any truth is better than make- 
believe. Tom Hyde, the tinker,' standing on the gallows> was 
asked if be had any thing to say. "Tell the taHors/ said he» 
remember to make a biot in their thread before they take 
the first stitch,** His companibn*s prayer is forgotten. 

However mean your Ufe b, meet it and lix-e it; do not 
shun it and call it hard names. It is not so bad as you are* 
It looks poorest v/hm you are richest. The fault-finder wiD . ^ 
find faults even in paradise. Love your life, poor as it is. 
You may perhaps have some pleasant, thrilling, gtorious 
hours> even in a poor-house, llie setting sun is re9e<::ted 
from the windows of Jthe aims-house as brightly as from 
tbe rich man's abode; the snow mehs beCote its door as 
eiriy in the ipring^^^ , ^ 

Rather than love, than money, tfian fame, give me tm^ 
I sat at a table where were rich food and wine .tn abun- 
danoe> and obsequious attendance, but sincerity and truth 
were not^ and I went away hungry from the inhospitable 
boanl The hospitality was as cold as tlte ices. I thought 
that dieie was up need <rf ice to freeze thenu they talked 

to me of the age of the wine and the fame of the vintage; 
but ! thought of an oldetf a newer, and purer wine, of a 
mote glorious vintage, which they had not got, and could 



borhood who Uved in a hollow tree. His manners were truly 
regal. I should have _^ ne better had I called on him. 

How long shall wTlft in our porticoes pracGsingridie^and-' 
musty virtues, which any work would make impertinent? 
A$ U one were ta begin the day with long-suffering, and , 
hire a man to hoe his potatoes; and in the afternoon go 
fofth to prmotke Christian oMekiwss and charity with good- 
ness afbretboughtl Consider the China pHde and stagnant 
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to congratulate itself on being the kit oi an JUustrioui line; 
and in Boston and jLondon and Paris and Home, thinking of 
its long descents it .speaks of its progref* in ait ai^l icienoe 
and literature with satisfa'iion. There are the Records of 
the Phib^hical Societfes^ and the public Eulogies of Great 
Men! It i% the good Adam contemplating his own virtue^ 
**Yes, we have done grei t deeds, and lung divine 5ongs» 
which shall never die.^—thut is, as kmg as we can remember 
them. The learned societies and great men of J^|ssyria,^wliere 
are they? What youthful philosophers and experimentalists 
we arel There is not one of my readers wlio has yet Jived 
a whole human life. These may be but the 3prii>g months in 
the hfe of the race. If we have had the fcven-years* itch, we* 
have not seen the seventeen-year k)cust yet in Concord. We 
are acquainted with a mere pellicle of the globe on which 
..we hve. Most have not delved six feet beneath the surface, 
nor leaped as many above it. We know not where we are. 
Beside, we are sound asleep nearly half our time. Yet we 
esteem ourselves wise, and have an estabBtbed order on the 
surfac*e. Truly, we are deep thinkers, we af^ ambitious spirits! 
As I stand over the insect crawling amid the pine needles on 
the forest floor, and endeavoring to conceal itself from my 
sight, and ask myself why it will cherish those humble 
thoughts, and hide its head from me who miglit, perl laps, 
he its benefactor, and impart to its race some cheering in- 
formatfon, I am reminded of the greater Benefactor and In- 
teihgence that stands over me the human insect^ » « 

We were now FaiHy on the Allegash River, which name 
our Indian said meant hemlock bark. These Waters flow 
northward about one hundred miles, at first very feebly, then 
southeasterly two hundred and fifty more to the Bay of 
Fundy. After perhaps two miles (rf river, we entered Heron 
Lake, called on the map Pon^okwahem^ scaring up forty 
or fifty young shecanvays^ sheldrakes, at the entrance, which 
ran over the water with great rapidity* as usual in a long 
line. 

This was the fourth great lake, lyhig northwest and 
southeast, like Chesuncook and most of the long lakes in 
that neighborhood, and, judging from the map, it is about ten 
miles long. We had entered it on the soudiwest side, and 
saw a dark mountain northeast over the lake, not very far 
off nor high, which the Indian said was called Peaked Mptja- 
tain, and used by explorers to look idt tiiQ^t^^rom. There\ 
was ako some other high land more easterly^ The shores - 
were in the same rigged and unsightly condition, encum- 
bered with dead timber, both fallen and Standing, as in the 
Ias£ lake, owing to the dam on the Allegash below. Some 
low points or islands were ahnostdrowned^ 

I saw something white a mile off on the water, which 
turned out to be a great gull on^a rock in the middle^ which 
the Indian would have been glad to kill and eat, but it tlcw 
away long before we were near; and also a flock of summer 
ducks that were about the rock with it. I asking liim about 
herons, since this was Heron Lake, he said that he found 
the blue heron's nests in the hardwood trees. I thought that 
I saw a tight-colored object move along the opposite or 
northern shore, fpv^ or five miles distant. .He did not know 
what it oouH be, unless it were a moose, though he had 
never seen a white one; but he' said that he could distinguish 
a moose ""inywhero on shore, dear across the lake** 

Rounding a point, we stood across a hay for a mile and a 
half or two-miles, toward a large island, tiiree or four miles 
down th^ lake. We met with ephemera (shad-fly) midway, 
about a mile from the shore, and they evidently fly over the 
whole lake. On Mo osehead I had Aeen a large devilVneedle 
half a rnitefronTthe sKore, connng'|nJm~th6-middle"Of~the — 
lake, where it was three or four miles wide at least It had 
probably crossed. But at last, of course, you come to lakes 
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to Uxgfi tbat ui inf«ct cannot fly acroci th«in; tnd thU^ 
perhftpi, wilt lerve to dittinguiib a luge lake &om a •mall 

We landed on the touUi«ast tfde of the island, whidi wai 
rather elevated and densely wooded^ with a rocky raising 
their broad surfaces many feet; Mootfehead, for initance^ 
some forty miles long, with its steamer on It; thus turning 
the forces of nature against berself, that they tni^t float 
their spoils out of the country* They rapidly run out of these 
immense forests all the finer, and more accessible pine timbeff 
and then leave the bears to watch the decaying dams, not 
clearing nor cultivating the land, nor making roads, nor 
buikling houses, but leaving it a wilderness as they found it. 
In many parts^ only these dams remain, lil« deserted beaver- 
dams. Think how much land they have flowed, without adc- 
ing Nature's leave! When the State wishes to endow an 
academy or university^ it grants it a tract of forest land: one 
taw represents an academy; a gang, a umversity. 

The ^wilderness experiences a sudden rite of all her streams 
and lakes. She feels ten tfaousaiKl vermin gnawing at diie 
base of her noblest trees. Many combining drag them off, 
jarring over the roots of the survivors, and tumble them into 
the nearest stream, tOl^ Ae fairest having fall^, they 
scamper off to ransack some new wilderoen^ and all is sttD 
again. It Is as when a_ffii^atjng_anny_oL-mioe gitdles-^a - - 
forest of pines. The chopper feDs trees from the same motive 
that the mouse gnaws them,-*to get his Ifving. You tell me 
that be has a^ore interesting family than ib» mouse* That is 
as it happens. He speaks of a "bettb" of timber, a good place 
for him to get into^ just as a worm might. When the chopper 
would praise a pine^ he will commonly teli you that the one 
be cut was so big that a >^ke of oxen stood on its stump; 
as if that were what the pine h$d grown for^ to become the 
footstool o( oxen. In my mind's eye^ I can see diese unwieldy 
Ume deer^ with a yoke binding tbem tofetbsr^ and bsaaexi- 

tipped horns betraying their servitude, taking their stand on 
the stump of each giant pine in succession , throughout this 
whole forest, and chewing their cud there, until it is nothing 
but an ox-pasture, and run out at that. As if it were good for 
the oxen, aiKl some terebinthine or otlto medicinal quality 
asceiKied into their nostrils. Or is their elevated position in^ 
tended merely as a symbol of the fact that the pastoral 
comes next in order to the sylvan or hunter life? 

The character of the k)gger's admiration is betrayed by his 
mode ^ expressing it. If he toU all that was in his 
mind, be wouki say, it was so bi^ that I cut it down and then 
a yoke of oxen could stand on its stump. He admires the log, 
the carcass or corpse^ more than the tree. Why, my dear sir, 
the tree might have stood on its own stump, at>d a great deal 
more comfortably and firmly than a yoke of oxen can, jf vou 
had not cut it down. What right bave you to celebrate the 
virtues of the man you murderoi? 

The Anglo-American can indeed cut down, and grub up 
all this waving forest, aiKl make a stump speech, and vote 
for Budianan on its ruins, but he cannot_converse with the 
spirit of the tree h»f^^,J)c^xt9m«bt ftiid tlw poetry and 
mythology which retiJe^ashe advances. He ignorantly enuos 
mythological tablets in order to print his bandbiUs and town- . 
meeting warrants on them. 
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D« Prudi FarkMLnU Oriitoa Trail ** With Buffalo 

PoUmdng his graduation frta Harfard C6U4«a^ Fr«ncl» ParkMii aet out 
upon a Jounmr through tba Wwt In 1S46« Ha publiahad an ^y^*^tnaaa ^count 
of hia own advantura and of tba frontier* Soon aftar laarLng St. Louia, Park* 
Mn a^pariaiicad tha op«i prairla and ita buffalo* In tba passage raprlittad 
baloif, Parkaan and hia fallow Eaatamar, Quinc^ Adau Shaw, rali^a boradom 
bj mttackLug a buffalo « 

"'Buffalo! buffalo!" It was but a grim old bulL rotmmg the 
prairie by himself in misanthropic Mclusroa; but th^re^ight 
be more behind the hills. Dreading the monotony and languor 
of the camp. Shawr and 1 saddled our horses, buckled our 
holsters in their places, and set out with Henry Chatillor in 
search ot the game. Henry, not in ending to take part in the 
^ chase, but merely conducting tis, carried hit rifle with him, 
while we lc(t ours behind as incumbrances. Wc rode for 
£ome five or six miles, and saw no living thing but wolves, 
snaj^es, and pra1rie-dogs/ 

'Thi^ won't do at all," said Shaw, 

**What won't dor 

'There's no wood about h^rr to mf^W ^ tw*^r for the 
wounded man: I have an idea that oiie of us will need some* 
thing of the sort before the day is over.'^ 

There was somu foundation for such an idea* for the ground 
w;i^ nunc of thu best fof a race, and grew worse cuntinuulty 
as wt^ proceeded; rndeed, it soon became desperately bad, con- 
jiisttng uf^ibrupt hilU an<! deep hulluw^i, cut by frccfuent ravines 
nut easy to pass. At length, a mile in advance, We saw ;t l»;md 
of buUs. Sorne were scattered grazing over a green declivity, 
while the rest were crowded together'in the wide hollow be- 
low. Making a circuit, to keep out of sight, we rude towards 
them, until we ascended a hill, withm a furlong of them, 
beyond which ituthtng intervened that could possibly screen 
us from their view. We dismounted behind the ridge, just Out 
of sight, drew our saddle-girt hs^ examined our pistols, and I 
mounting again, rode Over the hill, and descended at a ^ 
canter towards them, bending close to our horses' neeks^ 
Instantly they took the alarm: those on^the hill descended, \ 
those below gathered into a mass, and the whole got Into mo- | 

tion, shouldering each other along at a clumsy gallop. We ' 
followed, spurring our horses to full speed; and as the herd I 
rushed, crowding and tramping in terror through an open<> | 
ing in the hills* we were close at their heels> half suffocated by [ 
tht clouds of dusL But as we dtew near, their aturm und speed i 
increased; our horses, being new to the work, showed signs of | 
the utmost fear, bounding violently aside as we approached, ) 
;md rclusing to enter among the herd. The buffalo now brokc^, | 
into several small bodies> scampering uvcr the hills in differ* 
cnt dircctians, and i lost sight of^Sh&w; neither of m knew 
where the other had gt^ne; Old Pontiac ran like a frantte cic* 
[fhant up hill and down hilL his ponderous hoofs striking the 
praific fikc sledge-hammers. He showed a curious mixture of 
eagerness and terror, straining4o overtake the panic-stricken 
herd, but constantly recoiling in dismay as wc drew near. The 
fuf^itives. indeed, offered no very attractive spectacle> with 
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their shaggy ntancs and the tattered remnants of their last win-^ 
ter*s hair coverinfi Uieir backs in irregular jthrcds and p*itches, 
and flying od inlhe wind as tlicy i^n. At cngth 1 urged my 
hcric cfosc behind a bull jnd jfter trying in vain, hv Mows 
and spurring^ to bring him alongNido* 1 fnc<\ iioux tltij; diiciuh 
vjntagcous pO!kition, At the xcjhAi Poi\i\i\C swerved sn much 
that 1 was again thrown a little bcbind tbe g-mu\ l lu' linllet* 
entering t6o much in ihc rear* faiL^d to di>ahlc the l^nl!: for a 
bufTalo requires to btrshot at piirtieular point;, or be will cer- 
tainly esciipc. I he herd run up a bill, and 1 followed in pursuit. 
As Pontile rushed headlong down on the other side, 1 saw 
Shaw, and Henry descending tbe hollow on Uie right, at a 
leisurely giillop; and in front, ^e buF^alo were just dtsap- 

pearini behind the crest of the next hill their short tails erects 
and their hoofs twinkling through a cloud of dust. 

At that moment I heard Shaw and Henry shouting to me; 
but the muscles of a stronger arm than mine could not have 
checked at once the furious course of Pontiac, whose moulh 
was as insensible at leather. Added to this, I rOde him that 
morning with a snaffle, having the day before, for the benefit 
of my other horse* unbuckled from mf bridle the curb which 
J commonly used, A stronger and hardier brute never trod 
the prairie; but the novel si|^t of the buffalo filled Kim with 
terror, and when at full speed he was almost incontrollable. 
Gaining the top of the ridge, Tsaw nothiixg of the buffalo; 
they had ill vanished amid the intricacies of the hitts and 
hollows. Reloading my pistols, in the best way I could, I gal- 
loped on until L saw them again scuttling along at the base of 
the hill, their panic somewhat abated. Down went old Pon- 
tiac among them^ sCsttering them to the right and left; and 
then we had another long chase. About a dozen bulls were 
before us, scouring over the hills, rushing down declivities 
with tremendous weight and impetuosity,' and then laboring 
with a weary gallop upward. Still Pontiac* in spite of spur-^ 
ring and beating, would not close wiUi them. One^ bull at 
length fell s little behind the rest, and by dint of much effort, 
I urged my horse within six or eight yards of his side. His 
back was darkened with sweat: he was pat\ting heavily, while 
his' tongue lolled out a toot from his jaws. Gradually I came 
Up abreast of him, urging Pontiac with leg and rein nearer to 
his side, when suddenly he did what buffalo in such etrcum- 
stancts will always do: he slackened his gallop, and turning 
towards us, with an aspect of mingled and distress, 
lowered hts huge, shsggy head for a charge. Pontiac^ with a 
inort, leaped aside in terror^ nearly throwing me to the ground, 
as I was wholly unprepared for such an evolution, i rsised 
my pistol in a passion to strike him on the head, but thinking 
better of it, fired the bullet after the bull,, who had resumed 
hb flight; Uien drew rein, and determine to rejoin my com-^ 
paniont. It was high time. The breath^ttvlew hard from Pon-^ 
tiac^s nostrils, and the sweat rolled ift bif drops down his 
sides; I myself felt as tf drenched in 4arm water. Pledging ' 
myself to Uke my revenge at a future opportunity/ 1 looked 
about for some indtcationt to show me ^^here I was, and what 
course I ought to pursue; I might as w4)l have looked for land-^ 
marks in tbe midst of ygt ocean. How maM mites I had run, 
or in what direction, I'lB no idea; and arfftml me the prairie 
was rolling in steep sw^Ul and pitehei Widiout a single di^ 
tincttve feature to guide me, I had a little compass hung at 
my DCck; and ignoring that the Platte ajt this point diverged 

considerably from itsieatttrly course, I thought that by keep- 
ing to the northward 1 sKuld certainly reach it. So I turned 
and rode about two hours' in that di|xctibn. The prairie 
changed as I advanced, softening away into easier undulations, 
but nothing like the Plifte appeared, nor any sign of a,human 
be^ng: the same wild endless expanse^biy aroun^ me stiti; 
and to all appearance-I was as far from my object as ever i 
began now to think myself in danger of beuig lost, and, reining 
in my horse, summoned tbe scanty ^are of woodcraft Uiat I 
pofiessed (if Uiat term is applicable upon Uie prairie) to ex- 
iricate tne. It occurred to me that the buffalo might prove my 
best guides, I soon found ooe of tbe paths made by them in 
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their passAfC to the river: it ran nea^Jy i! rifht anflcs to my 
courw; but turoing my horse's head in the direction it in* 
dicated. his freer ^it and er^ed ears assured me thitt I was 
Hfht. 

But in the meantiiDcjny ride had been by do means a 
solitary one. The face oTthe country was dotted far and wide 
with countless hundreds of buffab. They trooped along in 
files and columns, bullst cows* and calves, on the ^een 
facei of the declivities in front. They scrambled away over 
the hills to the right and left; and far off, the pate btue 
swells in the extreme distance were dotted with innumer- - 
able specks. Sometimes I surprised ^aggy old bulls graz. 
ing alone, or sleeping behind the ridges I ascended. They 
would leap up at my approach, stare stupidly at me through 
their tangled manes, an^ then gallop heavily away. The an- 
telope Were very numerous; and as they are always bold when 
in the neighborhood of buffalo, they would approach to look 
at me, gaze intently with their great round eyes, then sud- 
denly leap aside, and streich lightly away over the prairie, as 
swtftly as a race*horse. Squalid, ruffian-Iike wolves sneaked 
through the. hollows and nandy ravines. Several times I passed 
through villages of prairie*dogs. who sat, each at the mouth uf 
his burrow* holding his paws before hitn in a supplicating 
attitude, and yelping away most vehemently, whisking his lit- 
tle tail with every squeaking cry he uttered. Prairie-dogs are 
not fastidious in their choice of companions; various long 
checkered snakes were sunning themselves in the midst of the 
village, and demure little gray owls, with a large white ring 
around each eye» were perched side by si«ie with the rightful in« 
habitants. The prairie teemed with life. Again and-^again I 
looked toward the crowded hill-sides, and was sure 1 saw 
horsemen; and riding neatr. with a mixture of hope and dread, 
/or Indians were abroad, I found them transformed into a 
group of buffab. There was nothing in human shape amid 
all this vast congregation of brute forms. 

When I turoed down the buffalo path« the prairie seemed 
changed; only a wolf or two glided by at intervals, like con- 
scious -fetons, never lookifig to the right or left. Being now 
free from anxiety, I was at leisure to observe minutely the ob- 
iecti around me; md Here, for the first time, I noticed in* 
sects wholly cjiffereit from any of the varieties found farther 
to the eastward. Gaudy butterflies fluttered. about my horse's 
head; strangely formed beetles, glittering with metallic lustre, 
were crawling upon plants that t bad never sccnJbcforc; multi- 
tudes of lizards, too. Were darting like lightning'ovcr the sand. 
I had run to a great. distance from the river. It ^ cost me 
long ride on the buffalo path, before 1 saw. from the ridge 
of a sind-hiU, the pale surface of 'he Platte glistening in the 
midst oi Its desert vatley, and the^faint outline of the hills 
beyond waving along the sky. From where { stood, not a , 
tree nfor a bush nor a living. thing was visible throughout the 
whoM extent of the s^n-«corched landwape. In half an hour 
I came upon the trait, not far from the iiver; and seeing that 
the party had not yet passed* .! turned eastward to meet them, 
old Pontiac*s Lon^swinging trot again assunt^g me Uiat I was 
ng^t in doing so, leaving been sli^tly ill on Having eamp tti 
the iiioming, .s]j& or seven houn of rough riding had fatigued 
me extremely. I soon stopped^ therefore, flung my saddle on 
the grounds and with my head resting on it, and iny horse's' 
trail-rope tied loosely to my arm* lay waiting the arrival of the 
party, speculating meanwhile on the extent of the ihjuries 
Pontiac had received. At length the white wagqn coverings 
rose from th^ verge of the plain. By a singular coincidence, 
almost at the same moment two horsemen appeared coming ^ 
down from the hills. They were Shaw and Henry, who had 
searched for me awhile in. the morning, but well knowing the 
futility of the attempt in such a broken country, had placed 
themselves on the top of the highest hill they could find, and 
picketing their horses near them, as a signal to me, had lain 
down and fallen asfcep. The stray cattle had been recovered, 
as the emigrant; told us» about noon. Before sunset, we 
pushed forward eight miles farther. 
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In 1685 S«au«l ci«UQs wrote m 8«queX to Tcm Sjwrw — Tht AdTWturej of ^ 
Httckl#bTry Finn . W^th « prc-CirLl W«r^ Hliiouri flvttlng^ th« book t«ll8 
about th« lift of TcAiny HttQ)cl«b«rx7^ an orphan^ nho Mcapea tha waU-intand- 
ad attantiona of toip ladiaa and who halpa~ a alara^ JiM, aaoapa toward frae- 
do« in tha North* Ft*aadoH ii tha rirw ^-tha^tisaiaaippi BAnrar**^ in the two 
pasaagaa raprintad balow^ whara tha two naidx-aacaped **geDtleMEn** ara at thalr 
laiiura* ^ . ^ 

Some young birds come along, flying a yanl or two 
at ajtiine and lighting. Jim said it was a sign it 

was going to rain. He said it was a sign when young' 
chidcens flew that way^ and so be reckoned^it was 
the same way when young birds done it. I was going 
to catch some of them, but Jim wojUdn't let me. He 
said it was death. He said his father laid mighty 
sick once, and scfme of them catched a bird, and his 
old granny said his father would diep and he did. 

And Jim said you mustn't cotmt the things you 
are going to cook for dinner, be(±ause that would 
bring bad luck. The same if you shook the table^ 
doth after sundown. And he said if a man owned_ 
a beehive and that man died, the bees must be told 
about it before sun-up next morning, or else the bees 
would all weaken down and quit work and die. Jim 
said bees wouldn't sting idiots; but I didn't believe 
thatp because I had tried them lots of times mysdf, 
and they wouldn't sting me. 

I had heard about some of these things before, 
but not all of theoL Jim knowed all lands of signs. 
He said he knowed most everything. I said it 
looked to me like all the signs was about bad luck, 
and so I asked him if there wam't any good-ludc 
signs. He says: 

**Mighty few — an' diy ain't no use to a body 
What you want to know when good luck's a-comin* 
for? Want to keep it off?" And he said: *'Ef you's 
got hairy arms en a hairy breas*, it's a sign dat you's 
a-gwyne to be rich. Well, dey's some use in a sign 



* Raprintad from Hark Twain (Samal Ciaaana)^ nij AdTanturai of Hucklabarij 
FJjm (Naw Yoric: Harpar A Brothars, Publishara, 1948), pp. 68-71* 62-65# 
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like dat, 'kate it's 90 fur ahead Y<m mmyfoo 

you*s got to be po* ^ long time fust^ en so you might 
git discourage' en kill yo'sef f you didn' know by 
de sign dat you gwyna to be rich hsymehy*" 

Have you got hairy amis and a hairy breast^ Jim 
**What*s de use to ax dat question? Don't you 
sec I has?** 

*'WeiI, arc you rich?'* 

**No, but I ben rich wunst^ and gwyne to be 
rich ag'in. Wunst I had foteen dollars, but I tuck 
-to specalat'n*^ en got busted out/' 

**What did you speculate in, Jim?" 

"Well, fust I tackled stock." ^ 

*'What kind of stock?" 

**Whyj live stock — cattle* you know. I put ten 
dollars in a oow.^ But I ain* gwyne to resk no mo* 
money in stock. De cow up 'n* died on my han*s/* 

"So you lost the ten dollars." 

"No, I did^i't lose it all- I on'y los* *bout nine of 
it. I sole de hide en taller for a dollar en ten cents.** 
"You had five dollars and ten cents left. Did you 
speculate any more?'* 

-'Yes. You know that one-laigged nigg^ dat 
b'longs to old Misto Bradish? Well* he sot up a 
^bank, en say anybody dat put in a dollar would git 
fo* dollars mo' at de en* er de year. Well, all de 
niggers went in* but dey didn't have much. I wvz 
de on*y one dat had much. So I stuck out for mo* 
dan fo' dollars, en I said 'f I didrt' git it I'd start s 
bank mysef. Well* o' course dat nigger want* to 
keep me out er de business* bekase he says dey 
wam't business *nough for two banks* so he say I 
could put in my five dollars en he pay me thirty-five 
at de en' er de year. 

"So I done it. Den I recfc*n*d I*d inves* de 
thirty-five dollars rieht off eiitVfieo thincs a-movinV 
Dey wuz a nigger name* Bob* dat had ketched a 
wood-flat* en his marstcr didn* know it; en I bought 
it off'n him en told him to take de thirty^five dollars 
when de en* er de year come; but somebody stole 
de wood^fiat dat night, en nex* day de one-laigged 
nigger say de bank's busted. So dey didn* none uv 
us git no mcttiey.*' 
- "What did you do with the ten cents* Jim?*' . 
"Well* I 'uz g^vyne to spen* it* but I had a dream, 
en de dream tole me to give it to a nigger name' 
Baliim — Balum*s Ass dey call him for short; he*s 
one dem chucUeheads, you know. But he*s lijcky, 
dey say^ en I see I wam*t lucky. De dream say let : 
Balum inves* de ten cents en he*d make a raise for^ 
me. Well, Balum he tuck de mcmey* en when he 
wuz in church he hea^r de preacher say dat whoevcdr 
give to de-po' len*-to de Lord* en boun* to git his 
n£loney back a hund'd times. So Balum he tuck en 
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yfixz j^wyite to come of it.'* 

"WeU, what did come of it, JinJ?*' 
*'Nuffn never come of it. I couldn^ manage' to 
k'lcck dat money no way; en Balumlie couldnV I 
ain' gwyne to len' no mo' money 'dout I =see de 
security. Boun' to git yo' money back a hund'd 
times, de preacher saysl Ef I could git de ten cents 
back, I'd call it squah, en be glad cr dc chanst/* 

''Well it's all rigjit anyway, Jim, long^ as you*re 
going to be rich again some time or other." 

^'Yesven I's rich now, come id look at it, I owns 
mysef, en Vs wuth eight hnnd*d dollars, I wisht I % 
had de money, I wouldn' want no mo'." 

"Jim, this is nice/* I says. "I wouldn't want to 
be nowhere else but here. Pass me along another 
hunk of fish and ^som^ hot corn-bread.** 

*' Well, you wouldn't *a' ben bcfe 'f it hadn't *a* ben 
for J[im. You*d *a' ben down dah in de woods widout 
l^y 4ii^^^ er, en gittin* mos' dr ownded, too; dat you 
wuld, honey. Chickens knows when it*s gwyne to 
rain, en » do de birds, chile.'* 

Tb^t river weet on raising and raising for ten Or 
twelve days, till at last it was over the banks. The ^ 
yvater was three or four foot deep ^.^^he island in 
theJow places an^ on the Illinoia-bbttom. On that 
side it was a good many miles wide, but on the Mis^ 
souri side it was the same old distance across — a half 
a pule — because the Missouri shore was just a wall ^ 
of high bluifs. ^ 

Daytimes we paddled all over the island in the ' 
canoe. It was mighty cool and shady in the d^p 
wck>dst even if the sunjwas blazing outside. We went 
winding in and qjit amongst the trees, and sometimes 
the vines hung so thick we had to back away -and„ 
go some other way. Well, on every old broken-^ 
down ttte you could see rabbits and snakes and such 
things; and when the i^and had been overflowed a 
day or two they got so tame, on account of being 
hungry, that you could paddle ji^t upland put your 
hand on^them if you wanted to; but not the snakes 
apd turtles — ^they would slide ofl in the water. The 
ridge our cavern was in was full of them. We could 
*a* had pett enough if we'd wanted them. 

One ni^t we catched a little section ctf a lumber- 
raft-^oe pine plarilcs. It was twelve foot wide and 
about fifteen or sixteen foot long, arfd the top stood 
above water six ojf seven inches — a solid, level floor. 
We could see saw-logs go by in the daylight some- 
times, but we let them go; we didn't show ourselves 
in dayli^t. 

Another night wh^ we was up at the head of the 
island, just before daylight, here comes a Jtrame- 
house down, on the west side. She was a two-story, 
and tilted over considerable. We paddled out and 
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IV WM top oATic to flee yet, wo we made the craoe 
fast and &et in her to wait for dayli|^t 

The Hsfbt begun to come befoi^ we got to the foot 
of the island. Then we loolcsed in at the window. 
We could make out a bed, and a table, and two 6kf 
chairt, and lots of things around about on the floor, 
and there wa& clothes hanging against the wall. 
There was something laying on the floor in the far 
corner that looked tike a man* So Jim says: 

'*HeIlo, you!" 

But it didn*t budge. So I hollered again, and ttien 
Jim says; 

"De man ain't asleep— he*s dead* You hold still 
— m go en see." 

He went, and bent down and looked, and^ys: 

"It's a dead man, Yes^ indeedy; nal.-ed, too. 
He's^ben shot in de back, I reck'n he's ban dead 
two er three days. Come in, Hudc, but ioan' look 
^t_hisJafie=it!5-too-jpfc*lyT'* — — " ^ 

I didn't look at him at alL Jim throved some old 

rags over him, but he needn*t done^it; I ^iidn't want 
to see him. There was heaps of bid yreasy cards 
scattered around over the flo6r> and old whisky* 
bottles, and a couple of masks made out of black 
doth; and ^11 over the walls was the igrtorantest kind 
of words and pictures made with ch^coal. There 
was two old dirty calico dresses, aru a sun-bonnet, 
and some women^s underdothes.-haaging against the 
wall,tand some men's clothing, too. We put the lot 
into the canoe — it might come gi>^. There was a 
boy's old speckled straw hat on th^j floor ; I took that, 
too. And there .was a bottle th^t had had milk in 
it, and it had a rag stopper for a baby to suck. We 
would *a' took the bottle, but U was broke. Tticre 
was a seedy 6ld chest, and an < id liair trunk .with the 
hinges broke. They stood Ci*cn, but there wum't 
nothing left in them that was any account. The way 
>things was ^ttered about we reckoned the people 
left in a hurry, and wara'^. fixed so as to carry off 
most of their stuff. 

We got an old tin lantern, and*a butcher-knife 
without any handle, and a bran-new barlow knife 
worth two bits in any store, and a lot of tallow 
candles^ and a tin candlestick, and a gourd, and a 
tin cup, and a ratty old bedquilt off the bed, ,and a 
reticule with needles and pins and beeswax and but- 
tons and thread and all such truck in it, and a 
^tchet and some nails, and a fish^Hne as thick as 
my little finger with some monstrous hooks, on it, 
and'a roll of buckskin, and a leather dog-collar, andf 
a horscsiK^c*, iin<] <^tmo vials of medicine that Hidn't.^ 
have no label or\ them; and just as* wc was leaving 
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I found a tolerable good currycomb^ and Jim he 
found a ratty old fiddle-bow, and a wooden leg. 
The straps was broke offjof it, but^ barring that, it 
was a good enough leg, though it was too long for 
me not long enough for Jim, and we couldn't 
find the other one, thou^ we hunted all around. 

And so, take it all around, we made a good haul. 
When we was r^ady to shove off we was a quarter 
of a mile below the island, and it was pretty broad 
day; so I made Jim lay down in the canoe and cover 
up^with the quilts because if he set upt people could 
tell he was a nigger a good ways off. I paddled ov^ 
to the Illinois shore, and drifted down most a half 
,a mile doing it. I crept up the dead water under 
the bank, and hadn't no accidents and didn't sm 
nobody* We got bc»tne all s^e. 
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InfiCead ofj giving young people the Imprefifilon chac chelr Cafik Ifi 
^Co scand In dreary watch over che ancient valuea^ we fihould be 
celling chem the grim but bracing truth t;hac It la their Cafik ^co 
re-creace chose values conclnuoufily In chelr own behavior^ facing 
Che dllemmae and cataatrophlefi of their own clme* Infitead of Im- 
plyl^ chac the Ideals we cherlah are aafely embalmed In Che memory 
of old batclee and anceacral deeds we should be telling them chat 
each generaclon reflghts Che crucial bactles and either brings new 
vlcallty to the ideals or allows chem Co decay* 

— John W, Gardder — 
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llov people live on their little 
piece of the earth's surface really 
has a lot to do with the quality of 
our environaient — both natural and 
man-made* If people demand more and 
more material goods to live in what 
they consider "the lap of luxury," 
then factories will run day and night, 
spewing forth wastes as well as products. 
If people want electric can-openers ^ 
toothbrushes, and air conditioning, then 
electric companies will carve the earth for 
coal, probe the land for oll^ or pollinate 
the planet with nuclear wastes* If pebple see 
the automobile with its internal combustion engine 
as an Important part of the '*gOod life," then 
cities and countryside will get dirtier air* 

How people decide to live th«lr lives 
— their performance on earth-*has a direct 
: bearing on how they use the earth (Its '^resources") * 

But how do people decide on a lifestyle? How do they 
decide on how to live their Xlves on our little speck 
in the universe called "Earth?" 
Most of us simply accept the 
lifestyle into which we were 
bom, yxd in which we were 
raised* Born as an American 
Indian^ IM perform as an 
Indian * Born in an Amish 
farm famil/, I'd probably 
live out my days as an Amish 
farmer, caring for the land* 
Born in an urban ^ industrial 
society^ IM probably want 
two cars, air conditioning ^ 
a home in the suburbs, one 
electric toothbrusih, and several 
TV sets— color, of course* 



However, there are men among us who would argue that we should 
not simply accept the lifestyle Into which we were bom* They say thaty 
men should figure out who they are, what they feel and want, and then,/ 
design their own performance— ^a lifestyle for themselves. Other men 
among us would agree and argue that conditions are changing so rapidly 
today that men cannot simply accept and live the lifestyle Into which 
they were born because It^s past, gone forever, as conditions changed* 
Each man must think and feel his way to direct his lifestyle In these 
changing times* Other men, especially the environmental crusaders, tell 
us that men cannot continue to live the lifestyle of the ^x^sent because 
It will lead to our destruction as men* We will fall to survive, or we 

will be mutations of men living, like 
Lake Erie carp, in the filth of our 
own creation* 

For whatever reason, it seems 
appropriate that people In the 
twentieth century . ^d beyond must 
think through and decide upon a life- 
style for themselves, rather than un- 
critically accept what they' accidentally 
get bom into* Of course, they may 
wind"Up accepting that lifestyle — but 
not uncritically! 

This unit asks you to begin to analyze 
your own lifestyle and to find out where 
you are by critically examining alternative 
1 lifestyles at the turn of the century: 
1330-1920* To do this we need a framework to make our analysis a systematic one* 
And, fortunately, Lawrence Halprin, a landscape architect on the contemporary 
scene, has prepared such a framework for us*^ 

All decisions by individuals or groups are potentially creative acts* 
According to Balprin, an individual or group in a goal-conflict or value- 
conflict situation, where a decision must be mad«, can find truly satisfying 
opportunities which humanize men* Or they can be times when men simply do 
the habitual, or simply act to attain the expe^ietitr goalr* — -Lawrence-Halfdcln 
suggests that the process that men follow in attaining their goals Is the 
critical ingredient in humanness and happlnesel This process Is one of 
performance * Ken are made men and are made satlsflco by their own performan^^:: 
and their performances with their fellow man, as much as by the simple attain- 
ment, of "goals*" 

Halprin finds that nearly every creative act contains one or more of the 
following four elements: Resources available, and analysis of the limitations^ 
upon * the u8e of them; a Score (or plan) which describes what will be done; 

^Lawrence Halprin, R*S*V*P ^ . Cycles : Creative Processes in the Human Environment 
(New York: George Bratiller, Inc*, 1969) *' 
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Valuactlon , or the feedback process involving the values and conviitttents 
one aacrlbes to actions being taken or recently conpleted; and the 
Performance, or creative act in itself* 



R*^ Resources (What you have to work with) 

S° Scores (Which describe the process 
leading to the performance) 

V» Vaiuaction. (Analyzes the results of 

action and possible decisions* 
This is action-oriented as well 
as goal -^orien ted) 

Performance (The reaull; of scores^ this 
is the "styte** of the process) 

Scores are like the score to **Fiddler on -the Roof^'* '^Jesus Christ Superstar^** 
or 'La Bohtime.*' Football play diagrams^ calendars^ architectural drivings ^ etc. 
are ail scores* Some are simply orientations to action^ with little control; 
others are tightly restrictive^ detailed specifications* 

* ' * 

Resources include talent » knowledge and abilities as well as i^aterials and 
such goods* 

Performance stresses the subtle nuances » intuition^ fantasy and variety of the 
process of performance^ carrying out the plan which resultis from interaction 
between resources and valuaction* 

Valuaction is determined by the values and concerns which an individual or 
group considers most important* These "ultimate cdncems" determine how one 
interprets the score and performance* ^ 

Halprin notes that there are* individual RSVF , cycles and group cycles. 
An individual activity ranges from Picasso painting a picture to a motoiist ^.-^ - 
dumping his trash in a roadside ditch* Group performances both assist in — " ' 
welding a sense of community^ and emerge from encounters within such a community* 
Public hearings on a planned (scored) mall in a city^ pr participating in a 
lively class discussion are examples of groups acting creatively* In terms of 
ecology^ one of ,the issues to emerge from this book is that the scoring and 
performahce of the environment, has be^n left too often to individuals^ without 
couDtmity interaction^ and that the valuaction motivating the scoring and 
performance has been based upon economic and commercial gain* to the detriment 
of^the-environment * 
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Tht private, aelf-^oriented 
inner cycle and the comunity, 
group-oriented outer cycle to- 
gether make up the RSVP cycles 
necessary to encoaipaaa all 
human creative processes « Thus, 
this book deals with the two 
RSVP cycles* The inner cycle ss 
the separate self and the outer 
cycle as the collective self; 
individual and conrounity* 
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£SOU^C£S 



Let^s first consider the Idea of 
resources In human performancje and 
lifestyle. 



I CRASHMNDING ON THE MOOM 

A. FIRST SECTION (to be taken by Individuals). You are 

a meobdr of a space crew originally scheduled to rendezvous with s 
ttother HShlp^on.the lighted surface of the moon* Because of mechanical 
dlfflcul,tleSf hoi/ever^ yoUr ship was forced to land at a sp<ft some 
two hundred tallest from the rendezvous point* During the landing much 
of the ship and the equipment aboar4 were damaged » and since survival 
depends on reaching che mother shlp^ the most critical items atlll 
available oust be choser^for the two-hundred-^ le trip* Below are 
listed the ten items left Int&ct and undamaged after latlding* Your 
task is to rank theiii in Prder of their important in allowing your 
crew to reach the rendezvous point* Place the number 1 by thit most 
important Item, the number 2 by the second most important, and so on 
through nu^er 10^ the least Important* 

Food concentrate 

50 feet of nylon rope 

Parachute silk 

^ Two 100-pound tanks of oxygen 

Map of the stars as seen from tha moon 

Life raft 

5 gallons of water j 

Signal flarea 

Flrst~aid kit containing Injection needles 

Solar-powered FH recelver-transodttar 



B* SEOOND SECTION (gtoup consensus) * This la an ixerciss in group decision- 
making* Your group Is to employ the method^ of group consensus in reaching 
its decision* This means that the prediction for each of the ten survival 
items mast be agreed upon by each group' member before it becomes a part 
of the group decision* Consensus is difficult to resch* Therefore, not 
every ranking will meet with everyone^s complete approval* Try^ as a group^. 
to make each ranking one with which all group members can at least psrtlally 
agree* Here ar^ some guidu to use in reaching consensus: 

1* Avoid srgulng for your own individual judgments* Approach the task 
cm the basis of logic* - 

2* Avoid changing your mlnd^dfily In order to resell agreement and eliminate 
conflict* Support only -Bo^^itlons with which you are able to agree to seme 
extent » at l^east* 

3* Avoid conf lie t-r educing techniques such as majority vote» averagings or 
l^rading in reaching decisions* 

4* View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as s hindrance in 
declslon^Maaking* 

On the Group Summary Sheet place the Individual rankings made earlier by each 
group member* Take as much time as you need in reaching your group decision* 
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II AdAK3:oti.- OK A rRQPlCAL I^LK 



pretend 
rifjG foaml lt>n way 
how lon(5 you v;i 11 
li;;e it will 

have In your 
ite£Q6 are: 



that your claess has been shlpwreckf^d smi 
to a uenerted tropicel isle* You tion*t kiujv. 
h«ve to remttln on the inlumi^ but it; Iuuim! 
be .j long time* /tms^ you hfiivo n rr^?! rinrviv^il 
first thing you do is to survey the rLnour(;os 
po3sesslon "brought with you Irora the GhLi>t i^v- 



three hundred feet of ^iiylon rope 

a iirst aid kit 

ten steel fish hooks 

one axe 

tiffo steel Duckets(one leaks) 
twelve tins of sardines 
six bit^ cans of peaches 
three cigarette lighters 
a box of matches 
four knives 

one flare gun & ten flares 
a roschette 
a file 

a hammer about 100 naila 



two balls of cvjine 
three leaky lifeooa ts 
ten oars(one cracked) 
a Bible (water soaked) 
one canteen 

some coins (totaling f>4»76) 
six blankets(wet) , 
two canvas sails 



Your itland it only tvo ttiltt vldt and five ttilet long* It*t hilly* 
but wan with • good aupply of fntfa wmtar* Gat three claaa mnbera to drair 
a Mp. Heanvhil«| the raat of the claaa ahould llat^ tli« naeda of the group 
vhich auat ba fulfillad. 

With your raaourcaa frm tha afaip (including fauaan raaourcea)* your map* 
and tha Hit of ntada* tit down and plM your parforaanca on the ialand* That 
ia» alt down and creata a aatiafactory lifaatyla and dlacuaa how you will fulfill 
it. 



It may be that you cannot now do what will be 
required on tha ialand* Nby dcm*t aoM of you 
dig In and do ao*e reaaarch? Tha Whole Earth 
Catalogua ^ Boy Scout manuala* ate* are ixcallant 
aourcaa of know^liow* - * - Making fire* Haking 
ahaltara* Cooklngt rinding food* Health meaauraa^ 
ate 
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1* yflth a friend^ clip some Intereatlng photographs of natural areas 
from magatlnea* Present theae to the claas and have IndivlduaTs or 
small groups tell what kinds of lifestyles they night design for human 
performance in the cnvlromaent. pictured* Try to make this a pleasant 
dlscusaionl 



Resources ^lon*t determine our performance as men on our little space- 
ship earth, butXhow ve aee ^nd how ve decide to use these "resources** have 
a great deal to Wy about us as humans — who we think we are^ what we value^ 
and what we think ye are about! l^ow we dbecide as men together on our speck 
in the universe will greatly influence the quality of our lives— =^and in fact 
whether we survive as men at alll ' 

Can you imagine a motherl in Kentucky seeing strip miners rip out the graves 
of her dead children in order to get another ton of coal to power someone's 
electric toothbrush or hot comb? 

Can you imagine clubbing baby aeals to death so some society matron might 
wrap her palid^ wrinkled flesh in a "fashionable" coat of their furs? Or 
slaughtering a sebra so some PldTihate may pose for an obscene photograph 
on the contrasting colors of its former coat? 




Clip some photographa of man-^^made environments , or of 
what men have done in an environment^ and conduct some 
public interviews* Ask people about their feelinga toward 
these environmental perfo,^nuncea and why they feel the way 
they do* Ask them to tell how they might perform in theae 
environments and how they might change the environments* 
Doa*t forget to ask them "Khy?" 

r ^ 



\ 
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o-cores cI^jms for i^L^rforr^c^ntze, or-e 

ncor;;r,j^' , 3aoh as e:ner ,enc^ es^-t j e j^i 
in ';ir:: IcJiies , rjre ri ^ic tv r^: , ^i;,e 
inzs,folk, or Gixiel:_-ind .aji;ic, \ ^ / ■ ^ re 

s i *er trie f c 11 ^jv, in.: ::corf s anr ^ tise i^^- i ' 
liie-t^l^-? \ . 



Telephone Rules 

LOCAL CALLS — EiJ EACH^^>^' ^• 
NO ROOM SERVICE, "PLERSE 
SWITCHBOARD OPEN — 7:30 AJyL TO 9:30 P.M. 
MAY-UBOR BAY 
PAY FOR. ALL CALLS AT OFHCE 



UniU with kitchen. Wosli and cloon all ut#mil* b«for» you ch«ck ouL Lecnr« 
Apartm«nt am you tound IL 

You or* mponsibl* ior any damag*/ or l<Mi__to^pfop<ertY. Your cor d«- 
scriptim* ond Uc#ii— jpl ati numbe r, on fO* in our officow 

Only Hogist^red Guost* ponnitt«d to occupy uniftr or swim in pooL 

Ho rough *tuU tolergted. 

Ho tnOMy refunded. / 

Pleoie dp not ploy your TV «r fqdio too jiouSiJ as it tnoy disturb oth^ 
guesU, \ 

Fleoie leave key in office; on dresser^ leaving before 7;30 ajxu 

Fleaie get motel suppUei (blonkeu, alarm clocks^ towels^ ice, etc*) and 
information before office dosei* 

During season pay for number ci days you plan to stay. 
Ho maid service* 

Leave door locked and air conditioner/heater " ad lights off* 

Fleoie do not take any blankets* dishes* linens (except towels)^ to beaches. 

Do not toil to call on us if we can be ol service to you, 

" Hiis is nota '^l ^ty^ ^^g^l* 

We appreciate your patrooage and hope to make your stay enloyoble 
and hope you will return^ 
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*it«printed from Ralprin, R.S.V.F . Cycl€« ^ p. 99, 
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ire 01 If Sav^ r^;:^^j'jrcc ^ ^ 
Li vVhere ' .-.e I ion Lr. , 



the.y Xfnf>ly abdut lifestyles, i r /ou doln*|^2 
like these, : ina ^ou/ >An i L-^^.u- t;'' of pel' 



erJc 





OK. You have examined some examples of RSiSOURCBS, 
SCORES, VAl/UACTIOK^.and PEIIFOBMAKCE. Now let's put it 
together. After all, we are interested in reflecting 
upon our own a^d alternative life3tyles(perf ormances I ) 
and what thesejj imply about us a humans and v;hat they 
imply for our environments. . . and perhaps, our survival! 

The remainder of this booklet contains ten lifestyles 
and a listing of even mo e sources to locate lifestyle 
descriptions. vVith your teacher and fellow students, select 
'^se veral f oT~analysts.— tJire ifalprin's idea of RSVP Cycles to 
■♦get into" these lifestyles and see whst they meant for 
those. who lived them, and what they mean to us as we try 
to live together af^ men on a finite earth. 




A. Ths 6p«n Boat . Stephen Crane 

Thie is one of aost popular of etorlee Stephen Crane, ^^e fanoua wthor 
of The Red Badge ot Courite . In this ehort etory, four men are ehipwrecked and 
drimiii^b^frthe coast of Florid* in an open boat. Crajped in « eaall 
dinahr/they are trying to reach the eafety of shore, iihile J^^^^'^'^L 
eeToffw^ them Problems in abundance. After you read ^^^^ '^^^^ 
apply the BSVP joodel —concentrating upon the crew's problens with the natural 
and their ottn-madd ^nrironmonts* 



NoviE of thcni knew the colour of the sky. Their eyes- 
i^UdokI teveLatid were fa^onecJ upon the v^aves that swept 
to«i.anJ them* These wj^kvcs were of the hue of slute, save 
for the tops, which, were of foaming white, and all of the 
men inew the colours of the sea^ The horizon narrov^oJ 
in] widened, and dipped and ro^* and at alt timos its edgt: 
W2S ja^d with waves that seemed thrust up in points like 

Many a tnao ought to have a bathtub larger than the 
ba»t which here rode upon the sea* These waves were 
most wroDgfully and .barbarously abrupt and talJ, and each 
froth-top was a problem in small-boat navigation. 

Tbc cook^ si^uatted in tne bottom, and Jookec^ with both 
e^^ at the six inche^i of gunwale which &cp irated btru 
from the ocean* His sleeves were rolled over his lat i 
fotftanns, aod the two flaps of his unbuttoned vest dangleJ 
as he bcot to bail out the boat* Often he said. **Gawdr 
that was & oarrow clip*** As he remarked it he invariably J 
g»Z£d eastward over the broken sea* 

^*^^'tCTbe oijcrrsteering with one of the two oar^ in ihe^ boat, 
scoMttmes raised himself suddenly to keep clear of wuter ^ 

' thai swirled io over the stern. It V^s a thin little par. and 

I it teemed ofter. ready to snap. ( ^ 

The correspondent, pulling at the other oar^ watched ^ 
the waves and wondered why he w^s there. 

I The tpj ured cap tain* lying in the bow, was at this time j 

btiriel io thtt profound dejection and tndttTerencc which 
C0fDC% ttmporarily at least, to even the bravest and most ! 

l_ aKhmng when , willy-nill y, the firm f^ils^ the army loses, ^ 

the ship goes <jown. The mind of the master ^TaTv csscl^: 



I 



is rootec] deep In the timbers of her. though he eommand > 
for a day or a deeade; and this eaptara had on him the ^ 
stern impression of a scene in the greys of dawn of seveo I 
turned faces, and later a slump of a topmast with a white | 
ball on it, that slashed to and fro at the waves, went low ■ 
and lower, and down. Thcroafier there was something ' 
grange in his voice. Although steady, it was deep with i 
mourning, and of a quality beyond oration or tears* ; 
"Keep *er a little nK^re M>uih, BilHe,** said he* 
^ **A little more south, iir " said the oile. in the stem. 

* R«printod from Stephen Crjng: ^torlae aiid TMgg^ edited by Robert Wooeter 
Stalljnan (New tork: Alfr^dArKDopf, Inc*, 1955)7 PP* 215-220* Copyright 
1893* i 
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A seat ]Q his boat wis not unlike a scat upon a buck* 
mg bronchOf and hv the same token a hroncho is not 
much smaller. The craft pranced and reared and plunged 
like an animal. As each wave came> and she rose for it, 
she seamed like a hoT^ making at a fence outiageousiy 
hif;h. The manner of her scramble Over these waits of 
v^ater is a mystic thing* and* moreover, at the top of them 
were ordinarily these problems in white water, thc^ foam 
racing down from the summit of each wave requiring a 
new leap, and a leap from the air. Them after scornfully 
bumping a crest, she woudd slide aUd .race and splash down 
a long incline, and arrive bobbing and nodding in front 
of the next menace. 

A singular disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact tl)at 
after successfully surmounting one wave you discover that 
there is another behind it jbM as important and just as 
nervously anxious to do sumuihing dTcctive in the way of 
sv^amping boats. In a tcn-fOdt dinghy one can get an idea 
of the resources o\ the sea in the li^e of waves that is not 
probable to the average experience which is never at sea 
tn it dmghy. As each slaty wall of water approached, it 
shut all else trom the view of the men in the boat, and 
II v^us not (IifTtcult to imagine that this particular wave 
v^a?> the final outburst oV the oceam the last effort of the 
gr»m water. There was a terrible grace in the move of the 
v^a\est and they came in silence, save for t^e snarling of 
the crests. 

In the wan light the faces of the men must have been 

grey. Their. eyes must have glinted in strange ways as they 
gazed steadily astern^ Viewed from a balcony, the whole 
thing would doubtless have been weirdly picturesque. But 
the men in the boat had no time to see it, and if they had 
had leisure, there were other things to occupy their mtndt. 
The sun swung steadily up the ^^y^ ^nd tbey knew it was 
broad day because the colour of the sea changed from 
^late to emerald green streaked with amber lights^ and the 
foam was like tumbling snow. The process of the break* 
icig day was unknown to them. They were aware only of 
this effect upon the colour of the waves that rolled toward 
them. ^ 

In disjointed sentence the cook and the correspondent 
aigyed as to the difference bet^Veen « life-saving ttitioo 
and a house of tefug^. The cook had said:. "Tbere*s a 
house of refuge just north of the Mosquito Inlet Ligh^ 
and as soon as they see us the/JI come oft in their bo«t 
and pick us up." 

"As soon as who sec us?" ^id the corrcspoDd^t 

"The crew/' said the cook« 

"Houses of refuge .don't have i^Tews/' said the corre- 
spondent. "As I understand them, they are oiUy placet 
where clothes and grub are stored for the benefit of ship* 
wrecked people^ They don't carry crewi*^ 

"Oh, yes* they do" said the cook. 

"No. they don't/' safd the correspondent. 

"Well, we're not thei^yet. anyhow," said the oiler, in 
the stero* 

*"Wellt" said the cook, "perhaps it*s not a house of refuge 
that I'm thinking of as being near Mosquito Inlet Light; 
perhaps li\ a life-saving statioit,^ 

"We*re not there yet," said the oiler in the stem. 
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As the boat bounced from the top. of cacb wave the wind 
tore through the hair of the hatless men, and at tbe craft 
plopped her stern dbwi) again the spray slashed past them. 
The crest of eacb of these waves was a hill, from the top 
of whicb the mea surveyed for a moment a broad tumuU 

tuous expanse, shrning and wiitd-riven. ]1 was probably 
splendid, it v^as prob^tbly glorious, this play of the free 
itCh. wild with lights of emerald and white and ambei:*_ 

'Bully good thmg it*s an on-shore wind,*' said the cook. 
*'if nolt where would we be? Wouldn't have a ibow.** 

"That's richt." said the correspondent. 

The busy ofler nodded his assent. 

Then the c^ipuin. in the bow, chuckled in a way that 
cvpreised humour contempt, tragedy, all in one. *'Do you 
think we've gor much of a show now, boys?" said he. 

Whereupon the three were sileAt, save for a trifle of 
hemming and haurng. To express any particular opirmism 
ai this time the\ felt 1o be childish aitd stupid^ but they 
all doubtless pcs^sse4 this sense of the situation la their 
minds. A voung man thinks doggedly at sucb times. On 
the other hand, the ethics of their condition was decidedly 
against any open suggestion of hopcle^ness. So tbey were 
silent. 

'Oh* well,"' s;:[d the captain^ soothing his children, '*we'it 
get ashore all right,** 

But there was that *n his tone which made them thiak; 
so the oiler quctht "Yes! if this wind holds." 

The cook U35 baiting. "Yes! if we don*t catch hcU ia 
the surf," 

Canton-llannel gu{U flew near and far. Sometimes they 
s;t1 down on the ^ea. near patches of brown seaweed that 
rolled over the wa\es with a movement like carpets on a 
line in a gale. The birds sat eonfortably in groups* aod 
they were enxied by some in the dinghy, for the wrath of 
the &ea was no more to them than it was to a COvey of 
prairie chickens a thousand miles inland. Often they came 
very close, and stinred at the men with black t>ead-like eyes. 
At these times they were uncanny and sinister in their 
unblinking scrutioVt and the men hooted angrily at 1heii\, 
telling them to be gone. One camct and evidently decided 
to alight on the top of the captalft s head. The 'btfd fley 
parallel to the boat and dEd not circle, but made thort 
sidelong jumps in the air in chrcken-fashion. Hit black 
eyes were wistfully fixed upon the eaptaia't bead, ''Ugly 

brute;' said the oiler to the bird, "^You look as if yiHi were 
made with a jackknife " The cook and the correspondent 
swore darkly at the creature. The captain naturally wished 
to knock it away vAxh the end of the heavy painter, but 
he did not dare do it, hccauw anything resembling an 
emphatic gesture would have tajv^tzcd this freighted boat; 
and vilh h»\ open handt the uiptijin gently and care* 
fully waved the gut! av^ay. After tt ha4l been discouraged 
from the pursuit the c^tpt;iin breathed easier on account of 
his hair, and others breathed easier becau%c the bird struck 
their minds at this time as being somehow gruesome aad 
ominous. 

Id the meantime the oiler and the correspondent rowed. 
And also they rowed. They sat together in the same seal, 
and each rowed an oar Then the oiler took both oars; 
then the correspondent took both oars; then the oiler: then 
the correspondent. They rowed and they rowed, Tbe very 
ticklish part of the business was when the time came for 
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By the very last s(ar of triiih* jt is easier tp steal eggi from 
und^ s hen than it was 1o ehunge sears in the dinghy. 
First the man jn the stern ^liJ his hand along the thwut 
and moved with eare, as if he wete of Sevres. Then the 
man in the fOwing-*^at sltd his hand along the other 
thwart. It was aJI done with the most extraordinary care 
As the two sidled pa^t caeh other, the whole party kept 
watehfut e\es on the coming wave, and the eaptain cric4* 
^'took out, now ! Steady, thercJ" 

_ Thft hfown mats of scaweed-tbat-appeafcd^rom-tim«— 
to time were like islands* bits of earth* They were travel* 
ling, apparently, neither one way nor the other They were, 
to all intents, stationary. They informed the men in the 
boat that it was making progress slowly toward the land* 
The eaptain, rearing eautiouUy in the bow after the 
dinghy y^ared ^^J^ £reat swell, said that he had seen the 
lighthouse at Mosquito Jnlct. Presently the cook remarked 
that he had seen it. fhe correspondent was at the oars 
then, and for some reason he too wished to took at the 
^i'>hthouse; but his back was toward the far short, and 

the wave^ were important, and for some time he could 
noi seize an opportunity to turn hts head. But at last there 
cami? a wave more genFic than the others, and when at 
the crest of it he swiftly scoured the western horizon* 
''See it?*" said the captain. 

'*No/* said the correspondent* slowly; **I didn't sec any- 
thing/' 

*'Look again/' said the captain. He pointed. "It's exactly 
in that direction." 

At the top of another wave the correspondent did ai be 
was bid* and this time his eyes chanced on^a SBiall, ftltl 
thing on the edge of the swaying horizon. It was pre- 
cjsely.Jike the point of a pin. It took an anxious ^ to 
iind a lighthouse so tiny. 

*Think we^ll make it, Captainr 
_^*:if this- wind holds afid the boat don't swamp, we «an't 
do much else*" said the captain. 

The tittle boat, lifted by each towering sea and splashed 
vtciously by the crests, made progress that in the abtence 
of seaweed v/as not apparent to those in her She lecmed 
just a wee thing wallowingt miraculously top up, it the 
mercy of live oceans. Occasionally a great spread of wato'f 
like white fiames, swarmed into her. 

Bail her* cook/* said the captain, serenely. 

""AH rights Captain," said the cheerful cook. 

10 

It would diflicult to describe the subtle brotherhood of 
men that w'as ^cre cslahlishcJ on the seas. No oi^ said 
that it was mi* No one mentioned tt- But it dwelt in the 
hr^.t i4f^A j^grh wiprt fMi ii 3A'?irm him Thgy were a cap. 

lam* an oiler a conk* and a correspondent, and 'hey were 
friends — friends in a more curiously iron^unJ degree 
than may be common. The hurt captaio, lying against the 
wutcr-'jar in the bow* spoke always in a low voice and 
Calmly; but he eould never commatid a more ready and 
swiftly obedient crew than the motley three of the dinghy. 
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B. ChicM:o, Carl Sandb-^rj 



Carl Sandberg is one of the best-knovm poets of the United States. Hie 
works ar# wid«ly-i*ead and enjoyed^ including his mati-wliiiBa proee bio- 
graphy of Abraham Lincoln, .lhe_po_«iJ:^eprinted below is one ^f -hi^ most - 
faaious poeme from a volume entitled Chicago Poaaa (Z9l6) which conrej 
fascinating iMgea of life in that Aid^^vreetent city* After rWing the 
po«, apply the RSVP nodal t<L Chicago lifestyles, as suggest^ by SandbergU 
images. 

ailCAGO \ 

Hoc Butcher foTthc-World, 
Tool MoJccr, Stacker of Whwt, 

Player with Railroads and the~ Nation's Freight Handler; \ 
Stnnny, husky, brawling, 

Oty of the Big Shoulders: \ 

They tell me you are wklccci and 1 bch^c them, for 1 have seen your \ 

T^^iiitechwonienniTider^HtC'gas^amps^UTiB^he'faTm \ 

And they tell"Tiie you are crooked and I answer: Yes, it is true I have seen \ y 

the gunman kill and go free to kill again. [ 
And they tell me you are brutal and my reply is; On the faces of women 
. and children I have seen the marks of wanton hunger. 

And having answered so I turn once more to those who sneer at this my 

city, and I give thein back the sneer and say to them: 
Come and show me another city with lifted head singing so pioud to be 

alive and coarse and stroiig~aiid cunning. \ 
Ringing magnetic curses amid the toil of piling job on job, here is a tall 

l>old slugger set vivid agqinst the Irttle soft eilies; 
[■'icrce as a dng with tongue hipping for action, cuiming as a savage pitted \ ., 

against the wilcU^nicss, 

J liareheuded, \ 

Shoveling, 

Wieckiiig, \ 
Planning, ■ \ 

Building, breaking, tebuilding, ' 
Under the smoke, dust all over his mouth, lauding with white teeth. 
Under tlie teirible buiden of destiny laughing as a young man laughs, 
Lauj^ing even as an ignorant Seliter taiiEhs wfio has never lost a battle, \ 
Bragging and lai^ghing that under his wrist is the pulses and tinder his ribs \ 
the heart of the people, \ 

Laughing! ^ __. \ 

Laughing the stonny, husky, brawling laughter of Youtti, half-naked. \ 
sweating, proud to he Hog Butcher, Toot Makei, Stacker of Wheah \ 
Player with Railroads and Freight Handler to tlie NaHon. \ 

* Reprinted tnm Carl Sandberg, Complete Voms (New Xork; Harcourt, brace\& 
1950)^ PP. 3-4. Copright 1916. \ 

I 
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C« St* Louig. A Cltr lMld# Out. Lincoln Steff ena 

Thftodora Kooaeralt caUad authora^who wrota about aocial prohlaw^ auck- 
rakera* Lincoln Staff ana was ona of thoaa vickrak^ra *-4nd ha rakad urban 
mud^ cooBiaiitlnff upon Ufa In tha citiaa* Ha «xpoaod tha corruption^ a^ualor^ 
and avila of urban Ufa*. In tha paaaa^ca raprlntad balow^ ha daacribaa some 
-probla!ia-iJi-S't.-tauis# Aftar Tou raad it/^appl^ tha RSVP aDdal^ 



Rap::int«l froa Tljj Agtobjographr of Lincoln Staff ana (Naw Tork: The Ut- 
«r7 Guild, l93iyrpp* 365-373# Copyright 1931, bj Harcourt, Bp*ce, and 

.ml ^ ■ MA 



«r*r7 

World, Inc. 
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The bentley Fgndljr. Sherwood Anderson 



The following passage ia taken from a collection of short storiea about 
individual people in a ajuall town which the author, Sherwood Anderaon* wove 
into a iK>yel form. I'he Bentlogr fuilly^ described below, offers a prinie example 

of small farm lifestyles in the latejjinrt««rth ceirt 

-asVhTrodel^Vjhat^ar«~tlr«sTc^"fe^^ of" human performance here? 

Tkeii£ were alivays three or four old people 
tilting on the front porch of t he house or puttcnn;; about 
the g3nlen of the Bcntley farm* T/hree of .the old people ,^ 
'^fic women and siiteni lo Jcs^c, They were a colorless, 
ti ft voiced lot. Then theic wjs a Silent old man with thin 
khiie hair who was Jesse's !incle. ... 

The farmhouse \\-'as built of wood* a board outercover- 
ing over a framew^ork 61 logs. It. was in reality not one 

bouse but a cluster of houses . jQitkd^gethcrJn-ar-ratjier ■ 

"Siphazafd manner Inside, the place was full of surprises. 
One went up steps from the living room into the dining 
room and there were always steps to be ascended or de- 
Kendcd in passing from one room to another. At meal 
uracs the place was like a beehive, "At one moment all was 
(juiet, then doors began to open* feet clattered on stairs* a 
murmur of soft voices arose and people appeared from a 
iozm obscure corners. 

Beside the old people, already mentioned, jnany others 
lived in the Ben dey house. There were four hired men, a 
woman named Aunt Callie Beebe, who was in charge of 
the housekeepinj?, a dull-witted girl named Eliza Stough- 
ton, who made beds Ind helped with the milking, a boy 
who worked in the stables, and Jesse Bentley himself, the ' 
owner and overlord of it alL j 

By the time the American Civil War had been over for j 
twenty years, that part of Northern Ohi^ where the Bent- 
Icy farms lay had begun to emerge from pioneer life, Jesse 
then owned machinery for harvesting grain. He had built 
ipodem bams and most of his land was drained with 
carefully laid tile drain, but in order to undctsund the 

man we will have to go back to an earlier day, 

The BenH ^ ff a r^i^y haH-h iM m i w Ni» i l i f>m n htn Afir 

several generations before Jesse*s time* They came from 
New York State and took up land when the country was 
new and land could be had at a low price. For a long time 
they, in common xvith all the other Middle Westmi peo- 
ple, were very poor. The land they had settled upon was 
heavily wooded and covered with fallen logs and under- I 
brush. After the long hard labor of clearing these away ' 

^ Heprintad fromi Sherwood Andwftw, Wlnwbiirg . Ohio ( New York: Viking trese. I960), 
pp. 63*65* CoRyright 1919. 
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and cutting the timber, there were still the ttumpi to be 
reckoned with. Plows run through the fields ctugbt on 
hidden root$> stones lay all about> on the low placet witer 
gathered, and the young com turned yellow^ sickened tiid 
died. 

When Jesse Bentley's hxhcr and brothers had come 
into their ownership of the place, much ot th e harder _p«it 
of the work of clearing had been done^ but they dung to 
old traditions and worked like driven animals. They lived 
as practically all of the farming people of the time lived* 
In the spring and through most of the winter the bigjliways 
leading into the town of Winesburg were a sea of mud. 
The four young men of the family woij;ed hard all day in 
the fields, they ate heavily of coarse^ greasy food, and at 
night slept like tired beasts on beds of straw* Into their 
lives came little that was not coarse and taruul and 04tt- 

wardly they were themselves coarse and bruul* On Sat- 
urday afternoons they hitched a team of horses to a threc^ 
seated wagon and went off to town. In_ town they stood 
about the stoves in the stores talking to other fanners or 
to the store keepers. They were dressed in overalls and in 
the winter wore heavy coats that were flecked with mud* 
Th^r bands as they stretched them out to the heat of the 
stoves were cracked and red. It was difficult for them to 
talk and so they for the most part kept silent* When they 
had bougjlit meat, flcnr, sugar* and salt* they went into 
one of the Winesburg saloons and drank beer* Under the 
influence of drink the naturally strong lusts of their na- 
tures, kept suppressed by the heroic labor of breakiiig up 
new ground, were released. A kind of cmde and animal- 
like poetic fervor took possession of them; On the road 
home they stood up on the wagon seats and shouted at the^ 
sun. Sometimes they fought long and bitterly and at 
other times they broke ^■'th into songs. Once Enoch Bent- 
l^f the older one of the boys, struck his father, old Tom 
Bentley, with the butt of a teamster's whip^ and the old 
man seemed likely to die. For days Enoch lay hid iq the 
straw in the loft of the suble ready fo flee if the result of 
his mo m e nta ry p assi o n tu r ned z»l t o be mu r d e r. H e i ^ 'as 
kept ative with food brought by his mother* who also kept 
him informed of the injured man^s condition. When all 
turned out well he emerged from his hiding place and 
went back to the work of clearing land as thougjli nothing 
had happened. 
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Hamlin Garland 



y£ that CooUj * 

Writing about ^arm UtA in the uLper Mid*^Mt, Hamlin Garland set fortlj 
the return of a son^who had gone East and becone famoua, to the old farmstead 
where his brother Grant eekedoot^* jivi ng and a^enge^of fUtiUty, Apply the _ 
ftSVt-madel to Grant' rTwforttfLnce inri890, on the farm, which was his environment • 

The next day was a rainy day; Kot a shower, but a steady rain- 
an unusual thiiig m midsummei in the West. A ^old^ dismal day 
\ m the fireless, colorless farmhouses. It <^ine to Howard in that 

\ peculiar reaction which Surely c<>mes during a visit of this charac- 

ter> when thought is a wearinei s, when the visitor longs for his 
' own familiar walls and pictures and books, and longs to meet his 

friends, feeling at the same timt the tragedy of lif e^w^iich makes_ 
friends nearer and more c-ongeni il than blood -relations. 



Howard ate his breakfast a one, save Baby and Laura 



Its 



mother going about the room. Baby and motlicr alike insisted on 
feeding him to death. Already dvs[:)eplic pangs were setting in. 

**Now ain't there something mo^e I can—"* 

"Good heavens! Nol" he cried, in dismay. **rm likely to Ale of 
dyspepsia now. Tliis honey and niilk> and these delicious hot 
biscuits—" I 

\ "I'm afraid it ain't much like the breakfasts you have in the 
city.'' 

*V/ell, no, it ain't/' he confesse*cl.""But this is the kind a man 
needs when he lives in the open ai^." 

She sat down opposite hihi, witli her elbows on the table> her 
chin in her palm, her eyes full of spadows, 

"rd like to go co a city once I bever $aw a town bigger'n La 
Crosse. I've nevei seen a play? hul^ I've read of 'em in the maga-* 



2ines. It must be wonderful; tliey say they have wharves and real 
How do they do it?" 



ships coming up to the wharf, arid people getting off and on. 



**Oh> that's too long a 5tory to tell. It's a lot ^f machinery and 
paint and canvas. If I told you ho\v it was done, you wouldn*t 

enjoy it so well when you come on abd see it" - 

"Do you ever expect to sec mc inlNew York?" 
''Why, yes. Why not? I expect Griintjo come on and bring you 
all some day, especially Tonikins hc^e. Tonikins, you hear, si r? I 
expect you to co^e oh you* forf bir?day> surcTHe Med thus to 
stop the woman'sigloomy confidence.! ^ 
"I hate Earm-Jife f** _3 he wftif rtn wit-h a KiHai> tnfloj>>jfiw *ft 'f 



nothing but fret, fret, and work the whole time, never going any 
place, never seeing anybody but a lot of neighbors }ust as big 
fools as you are. I spend my time fighting gies and washing dishes 
and churning. Tm sick of it all.** 



* Reprinted from Hamlin parland, Main-Travelled Roada CWew York; Macmillan Comr* 
pany, 1899), pp, 117-129, ' ; 
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Uowaru waf silent. Whtt could he ssy to such an indictinent)' 
The ceiling swarmed with flies which the cold ^ain had driven to 
seek the warmth of the kitchen. The gray rain was falling with a 
dreary sound outside, and down the kitchen stovepipe an occa> 
sional drop fell on the stove With a hissing, angry fouod. 

The young wife went on with a deeper note: 

1 lived in La Ciofte twojyean, going to schaot, and I know a 

little sometliing^ of what city life is. If I was a man, I bet I 
wouldn't wear my life out on a farm/^s Grant does. I'd get away 
and Td do something. I wouldn't care what, but Td get away " 

There was a certain volcanic energy back of all the woman 
said, that made Howard feel she would make the a^ttempt. She 
did not know that the.struggle for a place to stand on this planet 
was eating the heart and soul out of men and women in the city, 
just as in the country. But he could say nothing If he had said in 
conventional phrasCi sitting there in his soft clothing, *^e must 
make the best of it all,'' the woman could justly have thrown the 
dish'cloth in his face. He could say nothing. 

**I was a foo! for ever marrying," she went on, while the baby 
pushed a chair across the r6dm. "I made a decent living teachings 
* I was free to come and go^ my money was my own. Now fm tied 
right down to a chum or a dish^pan, I never have a cent of my 
own. He^s growlin' 'round half the time^ and there's no chance of 
his ever being different** 

She stopped with a bitter sob in her throat She forg9t she wSks 
talking to her husband's brother She was conscious only of hJs 
sympathy. 

As if a great black cloud had settled down upon him^ Howard 
felt it all— the horron hoj^Iessness, imminent tragedy of it all. 
The glory of nature, the. bounty and splendor of the sky, onl; 
made it the more benumbing. He thought of a sentence Mifiat 
once wrote: ^ 

''I see very well the a^eole of the dandelions^ and the sun also, 
far down there behind the hiUs> flinging hJs glory uron the 
clouils. But not abne that— I see in ''the plains the smoke of the 
tired horses at the plough, oi^ on a stonyhearted spot of ground, 
a back-broken man trying to raise himself upright for ^ moment 
to breathe. The tragedy is surrounded by glories-^that ii no in? 
vention of mine." 

Howard arose abruptly and went back to his little bedroom, 
where he walked up and down the floor till he was calm enough 
to write, and then he sat down and poured it all out to ''Dearest 
Margaret,'^ and hJs first sentence was this: 

"If It were not for you (just to let you know the mood Tm 

-in)-if-^H'Werc not forjyou, qnd l had the world in my hands. To 
crush it like a puff-ball; evil so predominates* suffering is so unf> 
verbal and persistent, happiness so fleeting and so infrequent.'* 

He wrote on for two hours* and by the time he had sealed and 
directed several letters he felt catnieri but still terribly depressed. 
The rain wa* still falling* sweeping down from the half-seen hills, 
wreathing the wooded pe^iks wilh a gray garment of mist^ and 
filling the vallcv' with whitish cloud. 

It fell around the house drearily. It ran down into the tubs 
placed to catch it. dripped from the mossy pump, and drummed 
on the upljmed milk^pails, and upon the brown and yellow bee- 
hives under the maple trees. The chickens seemed depressed, but 
the Irrepressible bluejay screamed amid it all, with the same in- 
solent spirit, his plumage untarnished by the wet. The barnyard 
showed a horrible mixture of mud and mire, thfouSfh which 
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Howard cnught glimpses of the men, slumping to and fro without 
more additional protection than a ragged coat and a shapeless 
felt hdt: 

In the sitting room where his mother sat sewing there was not 
an^omament, save the etching he had brought The eloek stood 
on a small shelf, its dial so mueh defaced that one could not tell 
the tim^ of day; and when it struck, it was with noticeably dis- 
proportionate deliberation, as if it wished to correct any mistake 
into which the family might have fallen by reason of its illegible 
dial. i. 

,The paper on the walls showed the first concession of the Puri* 
tans to the Spirit of Beauty, and was made up of a heterogeneous 
mixture of flowers of unheard-of shapes and colon, arranged in 
four different ways along the wall There were no books, no 
music, and only a few newspapers in sight-a bare, blank,, cold, 
drab-colored shelter from the rain, not a home. Nothing cosey, 
nothing hcart-waiming; a ^im and horrible shed. 

'What are they doing? Jt cant be thcyVe at work such ^ day as 
this," Howard said, standing at the window, 

"They firtd plenty to do, even on rainy days," answered his 
mother "Grant always has some Job to set the men at. Its the 
only way to live." 

*ni go out and see them/' He turned suddenlj^. "Mother, why 
should Grant treat me so? Have I deserved it?** 

Mrs. McLane sighed in pathetic hopelessness. "I don't^'fenow; 
Howard, I'm worried about Grant, He gets more an' more down 
hearted an' gloomy every day. Seems if he'd go crazy. He don't 
care how he looks any more, won't dress up on Sunday. Days an' 
days hell go aroun' not sayin* a word, I was in hopes you could 
help him, Howard," 

"My coming seems to have had an opposite effect. He hasn't 
spoken a word to mc, except when he had to, since I came. 
Mother, what do you say to going home with me to New York?** 

TOh, I couldn't do that!" she cried in te^r. "I couldn't live in a 
big city—never!" i 

**Thcre speaks tlic truly rural mind," smiled Howard at his 
mother, who was looking up at him thro^ugh her glasses with a 
pathetic forlornnt^ which sobered him a^ln. *%Vhy, mother, you 
could live in Orange, New Jersey, or out in Connecticut^ and be 
Just as lonesome as you are here. You wouldn't need to live in the 
city. I could see you tfcen every day or two." 

'Well, I couldn't leave Grant and the baby, anyway," she re- 
plied, not realizing how one could live in New Jersey and do 
business daily in New York. 

'Well, then, how would you like to go back _into -the old 
bouse?" * : 

The patient hands fell to the lap, the dim eyes fixed in Search-^ 
ing glance on his lace. There was a wistful cry in the voiced 

"Oh, Howardl Do you mean-" ^ ' 

He came and sat down by her, and put his arm about her and 
hugged her hard, "I mean, you dear, good, patient^ work-weary 
old mother, I'm going to buy back the old farm and put you in 
it." 

There was no refuge for her now except In tears, and she put 
up her thin, trembling old hands about his neck, and cried in that 
easy, pladd, restful way age has. 

Howard could not speak. His throat ached with remorse and 
pity. He saw his forgetfulness of them all once more without 
reUef,<-the black tiling it was! — - 
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There, there, mother, don't cryl" he sai J, torn with anguish by 
her tears. Measured by mans tearlessnesk, her weeping seemed 
terrible to him, "I didn't reaHze how (hi^ were going hire. It 
was all my fault-or, at least, most of it, Grant's letter didn't 
reach me. I thought yvii were sii\ on the old farm. But no matter; 
it's alJ over now. Gome, don't cry any more, mother dear I'm 
gpfng to take care of you now," 

it had been years since the poor, lonely woman had felt such 
warmth of love. Her sons had been like her husband, chary of 
expressing their affection; and Hke most Puritan families, there 
was little of caressing among them. Sitting there with the rain on 
the roof and driving through the trees, they planned getting back 
into the old house, Howards plan seemed to her full of splendor 
and audacity. She began to understand his power and wealth 
now, as he put it into concrete form before her, 

"I wish I could eat Thanksgiving dinner there with you " he 
said at last, "but it can't be thought of. However, III have you all 
in there hclore I go home, I'm going out now and tell Grant, Now 
don't worry any more; Tm going to Bx it all up with him, sure,^ 
He gave her a parting hug, 

Lanra advised him not to attcrVipt to get to the bam; but as he 
persisted in gping, she hunted up an old rubber coat for him. 
"You1l ^iirc down and <ipo'il your sliocs,** she said, glancing at his 
neat ealf gaiters, * ^ 



-Darn the differenceP heiaoghed in"1iisold'^wayr*Besi^,~IVe 
got rubbers," 

"Better go round by the fence,** she advtscd, as he stepped OiJt 
into the pouring rain. 

How wretehedly Familiar it all wasi The miry cowyard, with 
the hollow trampled out around the horse^trough, the disconso^ 
late hens standing under the wagons and sheds,\^a pig wallowing 
across its sty, and for atmosphere the diSsolate, falling rain. It was 
so familiar he felt a pang of the old rebellious despair which 
seized him on such days in boyhood, 

Gatching up courage, he stepped out on the grass, opened the 
gate and entered the barn-yard, A narrow ribbon of turf ran 
around the fence, on which he could walk by clinging with one 
han^ to-.thc rough boards. In this way he slowly made his wky 
around the periphery, and caitie at last to the open bam-dc^r 
without mudi harm, = ; 

It was a desolate interior, lii'thc opcn^floor-way Grant, seated 
upon a half-bushel, was mending a harness, 'The old man was 
holding the trace in his hard brojwn hands; the boy. was lying on ^ 
wisp of hay. It was a small barn, and poor at that. There was a 
bad smell, as of dead rats, about it, and the rain fell through the 
shingles here and there. To the right, and below, the horses stood, 
looking up with their c\\m and beautiful eyes, in which the whole 
scene was idealized, ^ i 

Grant looked up an instant* and then went on with his work, 

/'Did yeh 'ade through?" grinned Lewis, exposing his broken 
tt;?th. 

^No, I kinder circiimambiated the pond," *We" sat down on the 
littH? tool-box near Grant, "Your barn is a good deal like that in 
*The. Arkiitijjiiw TnivcHtr* Needs a new roof. Grant," His voice 
had ii ph asiuit sound, full of tin* U tidcniess of the st ciic tlimugh 
wlntljJit'had jnst Iktii. "In taa. you need a new bam,"/ 

"I ut<:<] i\ ^ofKl lUiiny ihUv^s iiKirrn ['II tvtr get,' Criuit replied 
shortly/ 

"How |ong did you say y ou d hccw un this farm?" 
— ^ree yearrthiTfin:"^ 
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'*! dont I'puie yuii ve been able to think of buying-Now hold 
on. Grant," he cried, as Giant threw hii head back. 'Tor Cuds 
sak% don't get mad againl Wait tilt you see what I'm driving 
at. 

"I don't see what j^ouVe drivih' at, and I don't care, Al^ 1 wanjt 
' you to do is to let us alone. That ought to be easy enough (or 



get your letter I didi>> know you'd lost the 
wa^ detenniiied^not/ to quarrel. "I didn*t 



you. j] 

1 tell vou, I drdn' 
old Fann.^IIimard 
^ppose-r" ^ 

"You might a* come to see, ^ _^ 

"Well, rtl admit th^at7-Alht"caTrsayin excuse is that since I got 
to managing plays iVe kept looking ahead to making a big hit 
and getting k barrel of money— just ai> the oU miners used to 
hope and watch, Bes ides, you don't understand how much pres- 
sure there is on me, A hundred different people pulling and haul- 
ing to have me go hcie or go there, or do this or dojthat. When it 
isn't yachting, it's canoeing, or— " j 

Hl' stopp(xl. Hisjii^art gave a painful throb, and a shiver ran 
"througTi hini. Again he saw his life* so rich, 4> bright, so free, set 
over against the routine life tn the little lowlfcitdKen, the barren 
sitting room, and tliii ^sfjl l mrr r r hnrrihl^^ h f t t n why ih'^vh^ 



bruther sit thf re in v^^ct iirid grimy clothing, jm^nding a broken 
trace, whilt* he enjovr J all the light and civili'zatiJbn of the age? 

He looked at Grant s line figure, his great, strong face; recalled 
his dec^, stern. miK^U rful voice. *'Am I so mucp superior to him? 
Have not cirumi,'stanci?s made^me and destroyed him?" 

"Grant, £or God's sike, don't lit there like t|tiatl 111 admit I've 

beeh negligent and ciircless, I; can't nnderstanp it all myself. But 
let me do something :;or you now. I've sent tc New York for five 
thousand dollars, I've got terms on the old fa: m. Let me see you 
all back therc^ once mcrre before I return.'* 
'1 don't want any ofi your charity." 

**It ain't charity. It's only justice to you." Hi rose. "Gome, now, 
let's get at an understanding, Grant I can't go pn this way. I can t 
go back to New York ^nd leave you here like this.** 

Grant rose too, **I tell you, I don't ask yourmelp. You cant fix 
this thing up with miney. If youvc got more brainsn I have, 
why, it's all right, I a n*t got any right to tak<^~anything"^that"7 
don't earn,'* 1 — '> 

*But you don't get what you do earn. It aint yoW fault I begin 
to see it now. Being thej oldest, I had the best charvce. fwas going 
t^ town to school while ^^ou were ploughing and htkking cora Of 
\ course I thought you'd be going sopn yourself, I hap three years 
\the start of you. If you'd been in my place, you migKt have met a 
Wan like Gook, you might have gonle to New York ani^ have been 
Where I am',"* \ [ \ 

\ *TVell, it can't be helpe^ now. So drop it.** \ 

"BSt it must be helped!" HowardJ said, pacing about, ^is hands 
in ht5 coat-pockets. Grant had stopped work, and was gtoomily 
looking out of the door at/p pig nosing in the mud for stray grains 

5r The old man and the boy Quietly 



of wheat at the granary /c 
withdrew. ^ 

Xood God! I see it all 
sioned ^ne, '*I went al^teat 
life, then father died, | an 
stances made me and drus! 
Luck made me and cheated 

His voice faltered. Both 



lOw,"" Howard burst out in an iTiipas 
with my education, got my start in 
you took up his burdens, GirWm* 

yo\i. That's all there is about 
^ou. It ain't right " 
(en were now oblivious of their co 
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panions and of the scene. Both were thinking of (he days when 
they both planned great things in the way of education, t\vo 
ambitiou^ dreamful boys. j - - 

"I uscKTtD think of you, Grant, when I pulled out Monday 
morning in ihy best suit-cost fifteen dollars in those days.** He 
smiled a httle althc recollection. 'TVhile you in overalls and an 
old Vammus* wrte going out into the field to plough, or husk 
corn in the mud. ft made me feel uneasy, but, as I said, I kept 
saying to myself, Ffis turn'Il come in a year or two/^ut it didn't." 

His voice choked. lie walked to the door, stood a moment, 
camejjaek. His eyes were full of tears* 
" ""I telfyou, old man, many a time in my boardinghouse down to 
the c-ity, when I thought of the jolly times I was having, my heart 
hurt nic. But I said, 'It's no use to cry. Better gojon and do the 
best you can, and then help them afterward. Therell only be one 
more miserable member of the family if you stay at home/ Be- 
sides, it seemed right to me to have first chance. But I never 
thought youd be shut off. Grant If I had, I nwer would have 
gone on. Come, old man, I want you to believe that " His voice 
was very tender now and almost humble. 

"I don't know as I blame you for that. How.," said Grant, 
_slQ3Kly_It-was the first time he had called ^Howard by his boyish 
nickname. His voice was softer, too, and higher in key. But he 
looked rteadily away. 

"I went to New York. People liked my work. 1 was very sue* 
cessfult Grant; .juore fnnnpfffnl_than^yo^ r^skUyf,, J r<>nld-h?vy- 
helped you at any time^There's no use lying about it And I 
ought to have done it; but sonie way— it'i no excuse, I don't mean 
It for an excuse, only an explanation— some way I got in with tfae 

boys. I don t mean I was a drinker and all that. But I bought 
; pietnras and kept a horse and a yacht, and of course I had to. pay 
':my share of all expeditions, and— oh, what s the use!" 
] He broke off, tumcKl, and threw his open palms out toward his 
^brother, as if throwing aside the last attempt at an excuse, 
i "I did neglect you. and it's a damned shame! and I ask your 
forgiveness. Come, old manP 

^ He held out , his hand, and Grant slowly approached and took 
it. There wa a^^Jittle-^sUencer-Then-tfoward went on, his voice 
trembling, the ^^^J^ on his face, 

"1 want you t^let me help you, old man. That's the way to 
forgive me. Will yon?" 

"Yes, if you eanielp me 

Hou ard squeezed his hand. *That s all right, old man. Now you 
.make me a boy again. Course I can help you. I've got ten—" 

**I don't mean that. How." Grants voice was very grave' 
"Money can't give me a chance now." 

*AVhat do you mean?* 

**1 mean life ain't worth very mnch to me. I'ni too old to take a 
new start. I'm a dead failure. I've come to the conclusion that 
lifes a failure for ninety-nine per cent of us. You can't help me 
now. It's too late.** 

The two men stood there, face to face, hands clasped, the on' 
fair^'skinnedC full^ipped handsome in his neat suit; the otht" 
tragic, sombre in his softened mood his large, long, rugge^: 
Scotch face bronzed with $un and scarred with wrink^ is that hac; 
histories, like sabre-cuts on a veteran* the record of hJs battles. 
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John Mulr was /a naturalist, explorer, and a leader in the conservation 
movement during the Progreseive Era. In the following passage he offers hid 
descriptaon of the Sierra Jievada f^ountains —marked Ijy hi» values and by his 
skill in understanding the world of nature. Apply the RSVP model to Huir»fl 
perfomance in the mounUina —and *>o other performances noted. 

Early one br/gbt mommg in the middle of Indian sum- _. 
mer, whiJe the glacier nneadows were stili crisp with 
frost crystals, I set out from the foot of Mount Lyell, on 
my wav down to Yosemite Valley* to replenish my ox- j 
hausted store of bread arjd tjea. I had spent the past j 
1 summer, as many prea.^Jing ones^ exploring the gladen ^ 

that lie oa U»e head waters of the San Joaquin, Tuol- 
umiJ*^, Merced, and Ovxen's rivers; measttruig and study* 
ing tlieur movements, trends, crevasses, moraines, elc^ 
and t^R* p.nt they bad pUycd^iring the period of their j 
greatLT K*\U'Ttsio}} in the crcatiuET^nd^^^eJopment of the 
hnt]icj]j»j5 of tM^ alpine wonderland, Tfi^^^tiaje for this 
V,Ti(\ of woik v;a<j neariy uvcr for the >ear, and I began ^ 
to look fonvsrd with tJelight to the approaching winter j 
with its wondrous storms, when J would be wannly ,' 
snow-hourjd in my Yoiicmite cabin with plenty of bread 

_ A^d jjocks; but a tirig^e of regr^ came on when I con* 

sidered that possibly I mifiht not see this favorite region — -- - _ . 

again nntiJ tlie next summer, excepting distant view! 

from the heights about ihe Vosemite walb, ^ 

To artists, few portions of the High Sierra ar», strictly 
speaking, pictxiresque The whole massive uplift of the 
range is one great picture, nol clearly divisible into 
^ smaller ones; dtlTenng much in this respect bom tb« 

older, and what may he cal)ed,^rjper mountains of the 
Coast Range. AH th* landscajJe* of the Sierra* as w« 
have seen, were born again, remodeled from base tix- 
summit by the developing ice^fioods of the last glacial 
winter- But all these new landscapes were not brought 
forth simidtaneously^ some of the highest^ where the ice 

hrvgcrcd longest, are lens of centuries younger than those - 

of the wanner legions below them- In general, the 
ycinngvr the mountain-Jandscapcs,-youngcr, T mean, 
with rvfcrence to the tirne of tlicir emergence from the 
ice of the glacial period,-the less separable are they into 
artistic bits capableiof being jnjde into w-irm, sympa- 
thetic* lovable pictilres with appreciable humanity ^in 
them- 

"^Here, ho\vever, on the bead waters of the Tuolumne, 
is a group of wild pealts on which the geologist may say 
that the sun has but jusl begun to shine* which is yet in 

i^Q^^V'^''*'^ J'TS IgS Mountains of Califoniia(N«w York: Doubleday & Compariy. 
19ol), pp. 38-47. Copyright 1894 by John Mulr. 
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a high degree picturesque. And in its main fctitur^^ so 
regular and evenly balanced aa almost to appi-ar con- 
vcntional'-one somber cJustyr of snow-ludtn pcnks \\'ith 
gray pine-fHnged granite bosses braided aiotmd its 

whole surging free into the sky from the hend of a 
magnificent vatleyi whose lofty walls are beveled away 
on both sides so as to embrace it atl without admitting 
nn>ihing not strictly belonging to it The foreground was 
nOKv aflame wiA Autumn colors, brOMn andjpurple and 
gold, Hpe in the mellow sunshine; contrasting brightly 
with the d«p, cobalt bhie ^f the sky, and the black and 
gray, and pure, spiritual white of the rocks and glaciers. 
-Down through^einidst^the-young^ilolumne was^seeT" 
pouring ^m its crystal fouotaini^now resting in glassy 
poob as if changlxig back again into ice, now leaping in 
white cascades as if turning to snOw; gliding right and 
left between granite bosses, then sweeping on through 
the smooth^ meadowy leveb of the valley, swaying pen- 
sively from side to tkb with oahn^ stately gestures past 

dipping willows and t«dge«, and around grcvet cf «r* 
rowy pine; and throughout its whole eventful coune» 
whether Bowing fast or slow, singing loud or tow^ ever 
filling the landscape with Spiritual aaimatioii» snd maul* 
4est^ng-tfae-pandfl^tr-^t^-^tS-SQ^rce>-^D movement 
and tone. 

Pursuing my lonely way down the valley^ I turned 
again and again to gaze m the glorious picturer throw- 
ing up my arms to indose it as in a frame. After long 
ages of growth in the darkness beneath die gladerSf 
through sunshine and stonns, it seemed now to be ready 
and waiting for the elected artist, like yeQow wheat for 
the fi^aper; and I could not help wt^iing that I might 
carry colors and brumes with me on my travels^ and 
learn to paint In the mean time I had to he content 
with photographs on my mind and fetches in my note- 
books. At length, after I had rounded a predpltouf 
headland that puts out from the. west wall of the valley* 
every peak vanished from sight, and I pushed ripidly 
along the Frozen meadows, over the divide between the 
waters of the Merced and Tuolumne* and down through 
the forests that dothe the slopes of faouJs Rest, arriv- 
ing in Yotemite in due time—which^ with me, is any 
-timd.-And^trange-4o-say>-among-the-fiiit-people-I^aflt 
here were two artists who, with letters of introduction, 
were awaiting my return. They inijuired whether in the 
course of my e;tplorations in the adjacent mountains I 
had ever come upon a landscape suitable for a large 
painting; whereupon I began a description of the one 
that had so lately excited my admiration. Then, as I went 
On Further and further into (»tails, their faces began to 
glow, and I offered to guide them to it, while they de- 
clared that they would gladly follow, far or near» whlth* 
ersacver I could spare the time to lead thenL 

Since storms might come breaking down through the 
fine weather at any time, burying the cotors in anow» 

aad cMtting off the artist*' reUeat, 1 advised gating ready 
at once. 

I led them out of the vaDey by the Vernal and Xev-ada 
¥(i\\s, thence ov^r tlie uiani-dividing-ridge-to the Big 
Tuohinine Meadows, by the ojd>fono trafl, and thence 
along the upper Tuolumne River to its head. This wns 
my companions* first e;ccursjOn into the High Sierra, and 
as I wds almost always alop^Jn my mountaineering, the 
way that the fresh beauty was refiected in their faces 
made for roe a novel and i^eresting study. They natu- 
rally were affected roost of all by the oolon^-fbe intense 



:izure of the sky^ th« purplish grays of the granite, the 
red and hrowns of dry mendov^^, nnd the transfnccnt 
purple nnd critmr^n of hucklcbmy iTogs^ the fTaming 
vHIow of allien gnivis, the silvery Ibshing of Ihc 
stjcniiis, and Ihe htt^hX grttn iuid blue nf llw glacier 
likt^. Btit thr f;cm ml ('xpw.ssivin of the scvncry— rocky 
nnd savage—st-niK'd S:idly disappointing; and as they 
threadt'd the forest from rfdgc to ndge, eng<*r1y scanning 
the landscapes as they were unfold<*d. ihey said: *AB 
this is iRigc and sublime, but ^ve see nothing bs yet at 
an a\'ail:ih1e for effective pic tures^ Art is long, and art is 
limited, yon Icnow; and here are foregrounds, "irSSaii?: - 
grounds, hacltgrdunds~all alike; — host — rock-\vaveSj 
woods, gro\^es, diminutive flecks of meadow, and strips ' 
of jittering water/ "Never mind," I reph'ed. "only hide i 
a wee, nnd I will show you something yon will like,** 

At length, toward the end of the second day, the [ 
Sierra Crown began to come into view, and when we had ^ 
fairly rounded the projecting headland before men- 
tioned, the whole picture stood revealed in the flush of 
the alpenglow. Their etithnsiasm wai excited beyond 
hounds, and the" more impulsi\'e of the two, a young 
Scotchman, dashed ahead» shouting and gesticulating 
and tossing hit anns in the air like a, madmuL Keie> at 
lajt^ was a typical alpin^ landssqier 

After feasting awhile on the vkw> I proceeded to 
make camp in a sheltered grove a little way ba<^ horn 
the meadow, where pine-boughs could he obtained for 
beds, and where there was plenty of dry wood for firef, 
while the artists ran here and there^ along the Hver' 
bends and np the s{dei of the c^^on, choosing tot^ 
grounds for sketches. After dark, when our tea was made 
and a rousing f^e had been built, we began to make our 
plans. They decided to remain several dayf» at the least, 
while I concluded to make an excursion in the mean 
time to the nntonched summit of Bitter* 

It Was now abont the middle of October, the spring- ^ 
time of snow^-flowers. The first winter*cIouds had al- 
ready bloomed, and the peaks were strewn with fresh 
crystals, without, however^ affecting the dtobing to 
ony dangerous extent And as the weather was still pro- 
foundly c:tlm, and the dlstar>oe to the foot cS the moun- 
tain only a h'tUe more than^a dayrHett tfiat I was run- 
ning no great risk of being ttomHbound. 

Nfontit Bitter is king of the mountains of the middle 
portion of the High Sierra, as Shasta of the north and 
Whitney of the south fcctions. Moreover, as far as I 
know;Jt^had never been climbed. I bad expl ored^fee__ 
adjacent wild^'esj^summ"ex"^after summcr7 but my 
studies thns far had never drawn me to the top of it. Tti 
height above sea-level is about 13,300 feet, and it is 
fenced round by steeply inclined glaciers, and cafione 
of tremendous depth and rug^edneyt^ which render it 
almost inaccessible. Bnt difficulties this kind only ex- 
hilarate the mountaineer* 

Next momfng* the artists vrent heartily to their work 
and I to mine. Former experiences had given good reason 
to knoV thst passionate storms, invisible as yet, plight 
be brooding in the calm sun-gold; therefore^ befcn^ 
bidding faiewelT. I v^ amed the arb'sts not to be alarmed 
should I fail to appear belbre a wec& or tea days^ and 
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Huvj^co tnem, m CAse a ^now-«tonn should set Jn, to Iceep- 
up big Srci and shelter themselves as best they could, 
«nd on no account to become frightened and attempt to 
seek their wajr back to Yosemite alone through the drifti- 

}ty general pinn was simply this: to scale the cafion 
\v 1, cross over to the eastern flank of the range, and 
then make my way southward to the northern spurs of 
Mount Ritter In compliance with the intervening topog- 
raphy; for to push on directly southward from camp 
through the innumerable peaks and pinnacles that ad>m 
this portion of the sals of the rang^, however interestlag, 
would take too much time, besides ^ing extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous at this time of year. 

All my first day was pure pleasure; simply mountain^ 
eering indulgence, crossing the dry pathvi'a>3 of the an* 
cient glaciers, tracing happy streams, and learning the 
habits of the birds and mannots in the groves ,and rocks* 
Before I had gone a niOe from camp, I came to (he foot 
of a white cascvtde that beats its way down a nigged 
porge in the canon wall, from a height of about nine 
hundred feet, and pours its throbbing waters into the 
Ttjohininc, I was atqu^iiuted \viih its fountains, whk'h, 
fortuniU^'ly, lay in my course* WTiat a fine travt^tiiig com- 
pninon it proved to be, what song^ it sang, and how pas- 
sionately it told the mountain's own joyl Gladly 1 
climbed along its dijshing border, absorbing its divine 
musi^. and bathing From time to time in waftings of 
irised spray. Climbing hi^w; hfJhrtfThew'b^jaUty'csainie^ 
streaming on the sight: painted meadows, lnte-bloom!ng 
gardens, peaks of rare architecture, bkes here and there^ 
shining like silver, and glimpses of the forested middlft 
region and the yellow lowlands far in the west- BeyOnd 
the range I saw the fo-catled Mono Desert, Ij'ing dream* 
ily silent in thick purple light— a desert of heavy sun- 
ghre beheld froitf a desert of ice-burnished granite. Here 
the waters divide, shouting in glorious enthusiasm, and 

faUjng eastward to vanish in the volcanje sands and dry 
sky of the Great Basin, or westward to the Great Valley 
of California, and thence through the Bay of San Fran* 
Cisco and the Golden Gate to the tea. 

Passing a litth way down over the summit utj^tS 1 had 
reached an elevation of about lo,ooo feet, I pushed on 
southward tow-ird a group of savage [>caks that stand 
gaard about Bitter on the north and west, ^^ping my 
way, and tlealin^ instinctively vrith every obstacle at it 
presented itself. Here a huge gorge would be found cut- 
ting across ^ny^ path, along the dizzy edge of which i 
scrambled until some less precipitout point was discov*- 
ered whci'e I might safely venture to the bottom and 
then, selecti.^i; some feasible portion of the opposite 
wall, reascend with thr caine slow caution. Massive, flat- 
topped spurs alternate with the gorges, plunging ab* 
ruptly from the shoulders of the snowy peaks, and plant- 
ing their feet in the warm desert. These were everywhere 
marked and ndomcd with characteristic sculpturei of 
the ancient glaciers Oiat swept over this entire region 
like one vast ice-vtlnd, and the polished surfaces pro- 
duced by the ponderous flood arc still so perfectly pre- 
served that ill many places the sunlight reflected from 
them is about ^is tryirtg to the iycs as sheets of snow. 

C nfT' s-^ l : K 4;*J -^H f l jjj fin' rt d s l o ivly, but ( huy have~bi&gir^ 

kt^pt in aioiiow If>rig r'noiij^h in r;ilrf<iniia to f^ririd sufH- 
cient soil for a glorious :tbiFrkhinio of life, though most 
of the griU h;ts brcn carn't*^! to the lowlands, leaving 
these high regions cotnp;irativ^'Iy Iran nnd bare; while 
the post-glacial agvnts of erosion have not yet furnished 
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sufficient available food over the fiaicral forfaoe for- 
more than a few tufts of the hardiest plants, chiefly c«N 
ices and eriogonie. And'it is interesting tO Icani in thii 
connection that the sparscness and xeprcssed chflra«^er 
of the vegetation at ihis height is caused more by want 
of soil than by harshness of elimatei for, here and there, 

in sheltered hollows (countersunV beneath the general^ 
surface) into which a few rods of wellfground moraine 
chips have been dumped, we find grOv^ of spruce and 
pine thirty to forty feet high, trimmed around the edges 
with wiUow and huckleberry bushes, and oftentimec still 
further by an outer ring of tall grasses, bji^t with lu* 
pines, larkspurs, and showy columbines, sugg^sttng^^ 
climate by no means repressingjy severe, AU the streami; 
too, and the pools at this elevation are furnished with 
h'ttle gardens wherever soil can be made to he, whicK 
though maldng scarce any show at a distance, constitute 
charming surprises to the appreciative observer. In these 
bits of leafiness a few birds find gratefu] homes. Having 
no acquaintance with man, they fear no ill, and fiock 
curioi&ly about the strangbr, almost allowing themselves 
to taken in the hand. In so wild and so beautiful a 
region was spent my first day, every sight and sound 
mspirtng> leading one far out of himself, yet feeding and 
hwlding up his individuality. 

Now came the solemn, silent evening. Long, bliie, 
spilcy shadows crept out acroj^s the sno^^*-fields, Ai-hile a 
rosy glow, at fi^st scarce dlisccmible, gradually fleepencd 
and suffused every mountain-top, flushing the glaciers 
and the harsh crags above them. This was the alpen- 
glow, to me one of the most impressive of all the ter- 
restrial manifestations of Cod, At the touch of this divine 
light, the mountains seemed to kindle to a rapt, religious 
cor>seiousness, and stood hushed and waiting like devout 
worshipers. Just before the alpcnglow began to fade^ 
two crimson clouds came streaming across the summit 
like winf^ of flame, rendering the sublime scene yet 
more imfiresslve; then came darkness and the start. 

Icy^ Hitter was still miles away, but I could proceed 
no farther that night, I found a good camp^ground <m 
the rim of a glacier basin about 11,000 feet above the 
sea, A small lake nestles in the bottom of it, from whid 

I got water for my tea, and a stormbeaten thicket near 
by furnished abundance of resiny fire-wood. Somber 
peaks, hacked and shattered, circled balf-way around 
the hortilon, wearing a savage aspect in the {foaming, 
and a wuterfall chanted solemnly across the lake on its 
way down froin the foot^of a glacier. The fall and the 
lake and the glacier were almost cquiilly biire; while 
the scraggy pines anchorctl in t)>c rock-fissuret were so 
dwarfed and shom by storm-winds that you might walk 
over their tops. In tone and aspect the scone was one of 
the most dc^iolate I over beheld. But the darkest scrip- 
tures of the mountains are iHuri^fned with bright pas* 
sages of love that never fail to make themselves felt "when 
one is alone. 

I made my bed in a nook of the pine-thicket, where 
' the branches were pressed and crinkled overhead fike a 
rOof, and bent down around the sides. T hose ar^ ^ the 
best hedcTinmbcrs the T>igh mountains afford— snug as 
squirrel nesfs, well ventilated, full of spicy odors, and 
with plenty of wihd-playcd needles to sing one asleep, 
I little expected company, hut^ creeping in through a 
low sidC'door, 1 fou[id five or six birds nestling among 
the tassels. The night-wind began to blow soon after 
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darlc; at first only ft gintle breathing, but incrftistug to* 
ward midnight to ^ rottgh thnt fell upon my leafy 
TDof in ragged surges hVt a cascade, bcAring wild sounds 
from the cra^;:; overhead. The waterfall sang in chonit, 
fiUifkg the old [ce^fountum with its solemn roar, and 
f«eming to increase in poM^er us the ntght adv»nced-fit 
voice for such a landscape. I had to creep out many 
times to the fire during the ni^t, for it was bitbg cold 
and I had no blankets. Gladly I welcomed the morning 
slar. 

The da«*n in the dry, wavering air of . the de$crt was 
glorious. Ever^ihing encouraged my undertalcing and 
betokened succea. There was oo dotid in the sky, no 

storm-tone In the wind. Breakfast of boreaf! and tea was 
soon made. I fastened a hard, durable crust to my belt 
by way of provision, in case I should be competed to 
past a night On the mountain -top; then, securing the r^ 
mainder of my little stock against wolves and wood-rati, 
I set forth free and hopeful* 

How ^orlous a greeting the sun gives the mountains! 
To behold thii alone is worth the pains of any excursion 
a thousand times over. The highest peaks burned like 
islands in a sea of liquid shade* Then the Io\\er pcr.tks 
and spires caught the glow, and long lances of tight, 
streaming through many a notch and pass, fell thick on 
the froscen meadQ>As. The mHjistid form of Ritter was 
full in si^t, and I pushed rapidly on over rounded rock* 
bosses and pavements, my iron-shod shoes making a 
clanking sound, suddenly hushed now and then in rugs 
of bryanthui, and ledgy lake-margins soft as moss. Herv, 
too, in this so-called land of desolation,*" I met cassfope, 
growing in fringes among the battered rocks. Her blos- 
soms had faded long ago, but they were still clingtog 
wntb bappy memories to the e%^rgre«i spra>^, and still 
so beautiful as to thrill every fiber of one's being. Winter 
and summer, you may hear her voice, the lo^, s\^eet 
melody of her purple bells. No evangel among all the 
mountain plants speaks Nature's love more pliifkly than 
cassiope. Where she dwells, the redemption of the cold' 
e5t_solitude is complete. The very rocks and glacieis 
seem to feel her presence, and become imbued ^^ ith bet 
Own fountain sweetness^ AU things were \\'anning and 
a\vakenlng* Frozen rillf began to flow, the marmots 
cnme Out of their nests in boulder-piles and climbed 
sunny rocks to bask, and the dun-beaded spairu\\'t were 
fiitttiig about seeking their breaj^asts. The lakes seen 
from every ridgc-top were brilliantly rippled and span- 
gled, flummering like the thickets of the low Dwarf 
Pines. ' i-. . ^ 
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G. 0«PloneOTS> Willa Gather 



The following «cerpt from Will* Gather* s 0* Pioneers describes the lifestyle of 
a pionerx woiwn in the West at the turn of the century. Gonoider her relation- 
ship with her faaily and with her environntent. Apply th' RSVP model to her life- 
style. What does her performance mean to you today? 



When they went baek to the kitchen the boyi 
snt down silently at the table. Throughout the 
meal they looked down at their plates and did 
not lift their red eyes. They did not eat much, 
although they had been working in the cold all 
day» and there was a rabbit stewed in gravy for 
sujipcr, and prune pies. 
Jolin Ecrgson had married beneath him, but 

he had married a Roo d housewife. Mrs. Berg* 

son was a fair-skinned, corpulent woman, heavy 
and placid like her son, Oscar, but there Was 
something comfortable about her; perhaps it 
was her o\vn love of comfort. For eleven years 
she had worthily striven to maintain some sem- 
blance of household order amid conditions that 
made order very difficult. Habit was veiy 
strong with Mrs. Bergson, and her unremitting 
efforts to repeat the routineof h^rold Iifcamong 
new surroundings had done a great deal to keep 
the family fiom disintegrating morally and get- 
ting careless in their Ways. The Bergsons had 
a log house, for instance, only because Mrs, 
Ilvrg-^on would not Hve in a sod house. She 
iiusj^i'd tlie fish diet of her own country, and * 
twice every summer she sent the boys to the 
ri\ tT, twenty miles to the southward, to fish 

fpf channel cat. When the children Were little 

f :ic used to lond them all into the Wagon, the 
l\ihy in its crib, and go fishing herself. 

Alexandra often'^sald that if her mother wei« 
c: >t upon a desert island, she would thank God 

f:^r her deliverance, irtake a garden, and find 

r r:iL*thing to preserve* Preserving was almost 
.\ f::;tnin with Mrs. Bergton. Stout as she wns, 

at 

* ftei^rinted from Ailla Gather, 0 ' Pioneers ( Bob torn Houghton ,Hlfflin Coit^^ny, 
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f ^e reamcd the scrabby banks of Norway Creek 
l:o!<ing for^fojt grapes and goose plums» like a 
v.iUl creature in search of prey. Shemade a yd- 
I ^w'pMi of the insipid grx)und<hcrrics th^t grew 
( n the prairie, flavoring it with Jemon peel; and 
• made a sticky d^^rk cdnscrveof garden tomz* 
She had experimented even with the rank 
1 iJuIopea, and she coul4 not see a fine bron:to 

'cl : Lcr of them without shaking her head and 
- ;rmuring, "What a pitil" When there was 
i-o:hmg more to preserveJshe began to pickle* 
The amount of sugar she u^cd in these proccsiet 
was sometimes a ^rious diain upon the family 
resources. She was a good mother, but she wai 
glad when her children weije old enough not to 
be in her way in the kitchen. She had never 
quite forgiven John Bergson for bringing her 
to the end of the earth; but, now that she was 
there, she wanted to be let alone to reconstruct 

"iier^oldiife*in'So-far^s-thatrwas possible. She 
could still take some comfort in the world if 
she had bacon in the cave, glass jars on the 
shelves, and sheets in the press. She disap- 
proved of all her neighbors because of their 
slovenly houseke;ping, and the women thought 
her very proud. Once when Mrs. Bergson, on 
her u ay to Non/ay Creek, stopped to see old 
Mrs. Lec» the old woman hid in the haymow 
**for fear Mis* Bergson would catch her bare* 
foot." 
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1, INTRODUCTION : Getting at the Meaning of Lifeatyle* 

Cervantes* remark, "Forewarned Is forearmed,** applies with equal 
validity today. We- nee^i to cope with the variety and rapidity of changes 
which are taking place, so that we will be adequately prepared to assume 
a responsible role In the future* Most students of , contemporary society 
agree that changes t^lll continue to confront Americans, as well ^s^persons 
of all nations; the only unanswered question Is whether that change will be 
planne<^^r unplanned, manageable or unmanageable* 

TnHfly we^^are— bai?^aged-"yjbth-^anc onlrln uous~fltjw~or"inf onaat l^'^arfd^T^lmages 

about the 'present and future. Many different lifestyles a;re suggeetted by 
the media, but we may not know how to sort among them ^ In afiy systematic or 
creative manner, to choose our own style of living* We may*' see a documentary 
television program about[monks In an American monastery one day, and read a 
magazine article about a^rural commune the next* We might picture ourselves 
as future astronauts, hui^tllng through space In the confines of a rocket ship; 
or as plQn^ers In an unddirsea colony* The problem Is that we have more options 
today than ever before* |iow shall we choose? 

Some eleiqents of ^ur lifestyles tomorrow are already In clear view* We 
know, for exattple, that it will be more difficult to find solitude, "far from 
the' madding crowd," In a world growing ever more populated* We can predict 
that clean alir and water, abundant recreational tacllitles, open spaces and 
unprotected wildlife will be Increasingly expensive and rare* With the 
advent of freeways and rapid transit systems, mobility and a faster pace of 
life have already become a reality for^mllllons, who live In or near vast 
urban areas* Futurists tell us that technology will cont'lnue to change our 
lives In many ways, including everything from faddish gadgets to revolutionary 
new techniques £iuch as biomedical engineering and computerized Information 
systems* We will become acquainted with many more persoiis than our grand- 
parents did, but It will be more difficult to, find time for close, gradual 
fri^dshlps to develop, since our jobs and pleasure trips will keep us on the 
move. Living space will be defined mora specifically as, thete will be less 
of It available per person; on the other hand, new materials i techniques 
^ nay make housing far cheaper and more varied than It Is today* 

h|w can we become prepared for tlie environment which we must Inhabit 
tomorrow? \jhat new techniques cag^we develop to aid analysis and guide, choice 
^o tliat our lives may be rich beydi^d the wildest Imaginations of a Spanish 
pirate on the Main? Let's first look at a four-way approach to studies of 
change and the future which may provide a framework for such analysis; then 
offer some specific cotipents on the use of literature to approach this problem 
of decijdlng. ,_ 

One may divide the study of change and the future Into four component 
parts, as follows: 

-A* Anjilysls of th e way things are i Here we describe those elements 
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which , are evident within the present lifestyles of Americans » Just as some 
of the above description illustrates* When we have pointed outj a share of 
what can be observed^ we should determine our own personal feel^ings and 
values about aspects of those present day lifestyles. We should raise 
questions -about the social norms which t&ight be expressed regarding certain 
relatlve]y recent aspects of tnodorn living patterns^ and attempt to reconcile^ 
our own feelings with these social norms* Society^ for example* frowns on 
couples living together if unmarried^ yet this custom is in fact increasingly 
common among contemporary American youtin* Asweconsider the importance of our 
own priorities^ and those of our **fellaw Americana;^* we may gain some per- 
spective on the problem of choosing and decision-inaking* ] 

B : Analysis of the yay l/ others/sQclety would like things to-be: . 
For several thousand years^ men h^ve been writing and arguing about Utopia^ 
or **the perfect life^** as we often call it today* We can develop our own 
definitions of ^*the perfect: life^^* and try to compare our definitions to 
mull over reasons for majfor differences in definition* Perhaps we could 
talk to other persons or do research into the ideals which have been pre- 
sented through ethical and religious expressions* political statements and 
literary-artistic Interpretations* We could even ^prepare position papers 
that seek to identify or relate their personal views of Utopia with one or 
more ^'school^i'* of thought on what the ideal lifestyle should hold* 

\ [ 

C* Analysis of the wajL t hings c o ul d be: This portion of the study 
involves determining the specific actions which an individual or gl^oup x>f 
individuals might take to change a lifestyle or pattern of living* It will 
require that we take a stand* to '?^vote with our actions*" We should weigh 
the cost of various possible actidhs vhich might be undl^rtaken* They should 
be given the .opportunity to practice "dry runs", of poten^^ial activities within 
role-playing or simulated situations^ followed by evaluations of the feelings 
and thoughts of both participants and observers* The class should confront 
the quest ion ^^"Can our old^institut'^ons and approaches be stretched to deal 

effectively with the challenges of tioday and tomorrow? Can we put new __ 

wine In old wineskins^ without the sVins splitting apart?" This portion of 
the study should not be talk and prac^tlce alone^ however; students should 
actually decide on^ and take some action relating to their lifestyles and 
their community, country or world* \ — ^ — 

D* Analysis of the way things probably will be: This saction asks 
students to learn about the future in k systematic* reasonably organized 
manner, after having worked through th^ir own priorities and those of con- 
temporary society, and after having redognized that they Can make an input 
into Vhat happens* Students should do Research on predictions of the future, 
as^those predictions relate to the lifestyles of each of us* individually 
and corporat^l^*^ JThey should as k* as tt^ey study, how lifestyles w^ll change 
in regaxd^t^L^thfi^Sl^^ area^p: 

1) Land use and environmental attitude ^ 

2) Defense activities of^people (conflicts, agression, etc*) 

3) Play activities of ]people (recreation patterns) 

A) Economic activities (the. nature oi-progress^etcv) 
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5) 

6) 
7) 



1 

t 

Family patterns and activities (How many children^ 
family, who raifies the S^lds^ etc?) 
Rellgloufi-ceremonlal-^beklef structure activities 
Learning and educatloiiaX patterns 



wi^o 

\ 

\ 



forms a 



-A- 



The goal of such a study, b^opd assisting us to detemklne t^ur own 
priorities and methods for chooeang, Is even more to open up to Jyoung people 
the comblnatTion of . delight and tlerror which comprises man'^ Immediate futu£«, 
and to help and encourage them t^ become participants within that\future* 
As the illustration of the mod^l ^shown ht±re suggests, it is at th^polnt 
where present and {future, the des^^rable and the actual meet that cl^ange 
actually occurs* Iflour studentslcan gain insight into locating ai^ 
manipulating these ^xruclbles of ^^ange," they will be able to make\a 
significant Impact on the world* \ \ 



The unit wlAch fdllows present^ a series of fictional £tccounts of\what 
America is today, and what it could beco me tomorrow *_ Some of the sej^ections 
suggest_happy^,^pl^sant— lif"e^t"ylW,\n£iri¥d~lfll^ craatlvlty and j?annthV\ while 
others posit conflict's and crises wKlch make life miWerablje* The readings 
were selected ^ point up several key ideas: 



3. 



4. 



1. One may choose his lifestyle if ^e knows how, or he mdiy becoTne locked 
Into a rigid pattern th^ custom ^nd Ignorance will perpetuate; \ 



Lifestyles are sti-l^^to— a-l-arge ' extent. Influenced b^y the envlronmen 
and the view of our environment whlch-we hold: / \ 

■'- i ■■■■ \ 

Time and space relationships are not fixed; they chattge as ^man^s per- ^ 
caption of the uses of time and space vary; \ l \ 

" i i ' \ 

.Imagination may be a valuable tool when we attempt to confront a world \ 
not yejt: here — students should pe encouraged, at least weekly, to let 
their J^reative fantasies take ^jLlght, just for practice; 



5,' Th&. pi:|oblem6 of tomorrow can, in many cases,, be discerned today; with 
' effecljive planning and action, we can avert the potential crises suggested 
in some of the readings* | 
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2. Alternative Lifestyles 
A. Life In Prison 



What_ tfould_yjaurUl.£estvle be like If vou Mved . . , 
a questf^iTEidTldge Cleaved attempts to answer In tJ^s 

on Ice. Cleaver, a Black militant and brJniL* from Soul 

not typical of the typical prison Intellectual, Is clearly . 
"Inside" may be more relevant fn^ Impressions of life 

the way in JhlchTe" rganIS mL^:^.""'"^ ^""'^'"^^ ^^^^-^^^ 

for our own lives.* '"'^^"''^^^ time may raise some Interesting questions 

Discussion Questions: 

^" ?si.o"nt"s."i.'::.fj:"f °" apply 

4. What other kinds of prlsbns-can you think of «Mnh 

t"J!\„'r„1,,^" ;;5„-„-" attitude towa« ,,acc. 

P r.<m,. HOW would you orgmlze your lifestyle differently? 



A Day l a Folsom Prison 



ctrL""! L'6T,!1p'"S-5J?°"'' ^^I^ -^.c: Dell Pu.ll.Hln, 
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T h e Life of a Modem Monk 

Not many people Chink seriously of withdrawing from the "world" Into a 
monastery or convent any more^ although there still are Individuals who do — - 
make that decision* In return for giving up all his worldly goods^ the monk 
enters a life of physical labor^ prayer^ quiet hours of inedltatlon^ and a 
closely-knit brotherhood of fellow monks* Thomas Merton^ a successful writer^ 
chose the monastic life In the 1940'Sy and continued In It until his death In 
1969* His autobiography^ The Seven-Storey Mountain , and other works, raise 
a variety of Issues which each of us might consider for ourselves** 

Discussion Questions 

1. What patterns can be Identified In the way the monks live at Gethsemanl? 

How do such patterns differ from those In your dally life? Whet contribution 
can such patterns make to stabilising or regulating one's life? 

2. What are. the main values of the monks, as Merton sees them? Are any of 
these values part of what we consider Important In the "world"? 

3. How much does Merton lose by entering the monastery? What does he give up? 
^^at does he gain? 

4* How does Thomas Merton view his environment (both within and outside the 
monastery)? What difference do you think his lifestyle as a monk has 
upon his view of the environment (and the way he acts within the en- 
vironment)? 

5. What kinds of technological equipment do monks use? Does such technology 
break their close connection with the land? If not, why does technology 
have such an Impact In other parts of modern o^^^'>^y^ — 



*Thrmas .MertoiL^^ Thomas Merton-Reader (Edlted-by-Thomae P* McDonnell)' 
(New YorkT Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc*, 1962)* 

1* "Prologue" from The Sign of Jonas (1953) / 

2* *'ln the Monastic Community" from Uhpubllshed ma|iuscrlpt of The Seven-Storey 

Mountain (1948) { 
3* "Our Lady of Sorrows" from The Sev^n Storey Mountain (1948) ^ 
4* "If Ever There yias A Country*,*" from The Waters of Slloe (1949) 
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C, A Country Story 



Although the majority of Americans live In or ,n6ar large cities^ amid 
jt h_e hustle and b ust le of trafflct noise, pol lution, 'Vitnned^^ AtifP-rt^|nm^pt , 
and all the other factors of the modern envlronmefit^ some Americans still 
prefer life In the country* Jesse Stuart Is a fCentucklan who has chosen 
to write about the special customs and lifestyles of people living in the 
hills of eastern Kentucky* His stories t^ll of the special perceptions 
these mountain folk have about nature; of their warmth And generosity; and 
of their special beliefs* The reading offered here id a good example of 
Stuart^s work* As you read It^ think about the quastlons which follow:* 



Discussion Questions: 

1* What does this story suggest about the qualities of a good neighbor? 

2* Which of hl£ mother *s attitudes toward nature appear to have made an 
important impression upon the llttlS^'Boy in the story? Why? How do 
those attitudes com6 oyt during their "walk in_ the moon shadows"?- 

3* How much can we learn about families and family living patterns from 
this story ^ In what ways are these patterns different from our own 
in urban-'sub urban America? 

4* What does the story suggest about the attitudes and actions which make 
up life in your environment? Is there anything in th6 lifestyle of the 
mountain people which might help you make decisions about the way you 
want to live? 




Walk in the moon shadows 



*Reprlnted from Jesse Stuart^ '^alk in the Moon Shadows/' Plowshare in Heaven 
(Hew York; McGraw-Hlfl Book Company, 1956)* 
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^* V^^u Pg^^^ of ^ Salesmaa . 

Most contemporary Americans J.lve in or near large towns or ^cities* 
Their jobs^ family llfe^ social rel^atlonshlps and sttltudes are^often 

-unexciting, even flavorleij^T — PeH^eveTrt«-G«cttr-*-i'nr~t4ie-llfe of the average 
American which could be called "world-shaking/' yet the foundations of 

^many- lives are capable of beiixg shaken by mlnoi^eveatfrsr-r-Ai^tfeu^r-Miller^s 
play, "Death of a Salesman," captures this modern lifestyle, and makes It 
personal by looking at Willy Loman and his family* Willy, a travelling 
salesman for most of his life. Is faced with a past which he has reconstructed 
In his Imagination* He is tormented with failure in himself and In his two 
sons, Biff and Happy. He longs for the small pleasures of an aging man — 
grandchildren, a garden, a pension, untroubled sleep* As you read the 
following selections from this play, try to answer the questions below;* 



Discussion Questions: 



1* How would you describe the man-ma<fe environment In which the Lomah 
family lives? 

2, From the readings, what would you nay are the attitudes of tiie chara.c^rs 
toward the natural_jGmd^ man-made-environments? Do those attitude^ affect 
their actions ? 

3* How did Willy and Hiippy justify their decision not to break out of their 
present lifestyle to seek d better one elsewhere? Were they happy with 
their decisions? 

4, Think about your family, or the fanrllles of some of your friends. How 
dlff <^renf arfi ^^a-fr lifestyles from those of the Loman family? In what 
ways are they similar? 

5, Is It easy to change habits and customs we have held for a long time? 
.List several ways you could begin to change a habit? Do your methods 
promise likely success In changing? 



^Reprinted from Arthur Miller, "Death of a Salesman" (New York; The 
Viking Press, 1949), pp* 12-17, 22-24, 41, 72-73, 79-82* 
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E, A Modern Communal Utppla 



The desire to create an Ideal society has stimulated many writers over ' 
the centuries to write Utopian literature* Plato wrote the flriett detailed 
deacrlptlon of Utopia In The Republic more than 2400 years ago. His Ideal 
world was ruled by "phllosopher-klngs whose wisdom would provide the 
Greek version of the *'good life** for all* In the alxteenth century .A*D* , Sir 
Thomas More wro^e Utopia ^ about an Imaginary world In which men could live 
naturally and freely* The selections you a^e about to read are taken from 
a modern Utopia by the psychologist ^^V'Sklnner, Walden J^p* Skinner 
believes that human b«havlor^j:«T'Be^motlvated towarcl cooperation and group 
support In such a way jJtst^many people will be able to live together In an 
Ideal setting* The^uovel*s title Is taken from Henry David Thoreau*s 
'gal^n , the famous book of a centur^^go. In which Thoreau attempted to remove 
himself from the modem world ^j^jtO'-^t "back to nature*" By attempting to 
combine behavioral psychology with the desire for almpler living patterns. 
Skinner has developed^-atf^in teres ting alternative lifestyle to the rush, tension, 
and competition ^>^"modern life* In the uov6l, several vlsltora (Including 
the narrator) to Walden Two are touring the c^ommune* Their guide, Frazler, 
was the founder of the community, and he doea most of the talking*^ 

^ Discussion Questions: 

1* What are sdme criticisms of modem life which em^^rge Ih these readings? 
Do you agre^ with the crltlcl^ma? 

< 2* What alternative lifestyle ig presented by the author? How do you think 
you would like living In a place like Walden Two? What elae would you 
want to know before moving there?. 

' 3* The alternative lifestyle of the commune, even Ih Utopian fiction. 

Involves a certain attitude toward the natural world \4ilch Is different 
from the attltudea normally found In our aocle^y* How would you describe 
the attitudes toward the environment held by people at Walden Two? In 
what specific ways are their actions shaped by thla attitude? 

4* Do the selections 'reprinted here motivate you to read the rest of the 
book? How do -you fee l about behavioral motivation such aa we have used 
here? about the behavioral motivations used In Walden Two? 




\ 



*Reprlnted from BtF. Skinner, Walden Two (New York: The Macmlllan Company, 
1948), pp. 19-23, 75-79, 133-144, 198-199. 
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F. The Edict 

A major contribution which science fiction often makee Is to analyze 
the likely consequences of present-day lifestyles In a future setting* ^ 
Sometimes^ the Imagined world of the future is a happier, more pleasant 
place, where people are able to express their creative talents, and where 
they are free from the struggle to provide decent shelter, adequate food 
and basic medical care for themselves and their families* But more often, 
the future society Is seen as an unpleasant alternative to the present* 
In The Edic t, the author foresees a world crowded beyond all limits, where 
the environment Is pimple unable to provide food or other necessities for 
even one more person* Privacy, open spaces* even trees and flowers* are a_ll 
long-vanished luxuries* The "Edict" referred to In the^ title. Is-a lav passed 
by the world government, forbVddlng the-blrth^of^any children for the next 
thirty years* The penalty for violating the Edict Is death for the baby and 
Its parents* The story tells of the wish of one couple, Russ and Carole, 
for a real baby, not one of the robot replacements which the government offers 
Xt raises some difficult questions for us to think about as ve consider our 
own "country, and the ways In which our lifestyles may be leading us Into a 
nightmarish future** 



Discussion Questions: 

1* How many different lifestyles can you Identity In this reading? 

Are there more, or fewer choices In this vision of the futute, than 
In our own society today? 

^* How does It feel to be crowded Into a tlghtly^packed elevator, or to' 

share your classroom with two other classes for a film or other activity? 
Would you like to live that way all the time? Vhy or why not?' 

3. Vhat do trees and plants do to our everyday world that you would miss. 
If they were not there? Can you think of any places wheiethe trees 
and plants have vanished in our society? 'low do these places feel? 
How do they look? 

4* What happens to the old people in the future world of The Edict? 
Do they like it? Would you like to live that way? How do we treat 
our old people in modern America? Do they like it? (How could you 
find out, if you don*t know?)* 

5* What can we do in our present lifestyles to avoid the kind of future 
this reading predicts? Do we have an obligation to future generations? 



^Reprinted from Max Ehrllch, The Edict (New York: Bantam Book9, Inc«* 1972), 
pp* 3-6, 45-47, 86-89*. 



C, The Space Merchants* 



The navel from whlch_these two readings have been selected 
was written before the first satellite was launched, before the 
space race between the United States and Russia^^nd long befone 
any serious consideration of travel to Venus — a key element in ^this 
story — was given by scientists. Yet The Space Merchants presents a 
surprisingly familiar prediction of what life 'n the near futuke 
might become. The authors foresaw an America run by gigantic adver- 
tizing agencies which compete with one another for control of whole 
continents. The hero of this story, Mitch Courtenay, is an adver- 
tising executive for one of the corporations. Fowler Schocken Assocl^ 
ates, who is given the Job of planning an advertising campaign for 
the colonization of Venus, His work is sabotaged by a secret under- 
ground organisation known as the ^'Consies,** who are old-fashioned 
conservationists, and he is shahghied to work as a contract laborer 
Jjw-a-Central American nutrient production plant. Here, he is ex- 
posed to all of the consequences of high-pressure advertising on 
ordinary consumers, and is invited to become a member of the "Con* 
sies." He joins, at first to escape his captivity in thejactory, 
but later seriously accepts the consequences^ of a conservationist 
attitude toward life. 

Discussion Questions: 

1* What are the authors saying ^bout the likely consequences of 
society as it is now—do they predict a pleasant world? 

2* khat does Venus represent for the advertising men? What does 
it reveal about their attitude toward Earth's natural 
resources? 

3. Why would conservationists possibly have gone underground, as 
an opposition group? ^Is there any evidence today of "Consie"- 
, type activity within our present world? (How about ecotage?) 

i» What kind of attitudes toward nature (and consequent life- 
styles) do you discover in this reading? Which attitudes and 
lifestyles can' you associate yourself with most? Why? 



^Reprinted from Frederifc Pobl and C, M, Kornbluth, The Space 
Merchants (New York: Ballantine Books, 1953), pp, 12-16, 81-86, 
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The years Immedldtely ahead will test this nation as 
seriously as any we have known In our history* We have 
plenty of debaters, bla^ers^ provocateurs* We don*t 
have plenty of problem-solvers. A relevant call to 
action would address Itself to that complacent lump of 
Americans who fatten on the yield of this society but 
never bestir themselves to solve Its problems, to power- 
ful men who rest complacently with outworn Institutions^ 
and to Americans still uncqmmltted to the values we pro- 
fess to cherlsli as a people. 

John W. Gardner — 
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